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New York Yearly Meeting. 


Friends desiring accommodation during New 
York Yearly Meeting are requested to communi- 
cate as early as possible with the committee, giving 
full names and other information that may be 
helpful in arranging for the comfort and conven- 
ience of guests. Address ELIZABETH B. 


CAPRON, 42 Fisher Ave., White Plains, N.Y., or 
OSEPH T. MCDOWELL, 231 W. 135th Street, 
New York City, N. Y. 





EACHER — ACCOMPLISHED IN CHILD 
training, desires control of children during absence 


of nts, or will accompany parents to Summer resort. 
nabs No. 188, this Office. 





ANTED.—POSITION AS COMPANION AND 
housekeeper, or in linen room, by competent per- 
son. Box 41, Riverton, N. J. 


ANTED.—FIRST-DAY SCHOOL LESSON 

Leaves, Quarterly No. 2, New Testament Series, 

ye. Postage refunded. Address ELIZA H. WOR- 
ELL, 140 North rsth Street, Phitadelphia. 


ANTED.—A COMPANIONABLE PERSON 
to assist with housework. Two in family. No 
washing. Address Box 69, Langhorne, Pa. 





ANTED.—BY A FRIEND, A POSITION AS 
companion and reader for invalid or elderly lady. 
Address No. 187, this Office. 


DULT BOARDERS WANTED AT LANG- 
horne, thirty minutes out on Reading Railroad. 
Modern stone house, newly furnished. Fine view. 
Special attention given to tabie. Rates $8 and $10. 
Box 71, Langhorne, Pa. 


Country BOARDING.—IN PRIVATE 
family, pleasant home, large, shady lawn, airy 
rooms, comfort and health prevailing. Do not meet 
trains daily. A., Station N., Mapleton, Phila. 





~_ 
RIENDS’ FAMILY WANTS BOARD ON 
farm. Must be convenient to train and not more 
than. half hour’s ride from city. State particulars. 
Address No. 191, this Office. 
FURNISHED —SUBURBAN HOUSE OF 13 
rooms to rent for one year or 18 months. Choice 
location. Two bath-rooms, gas range, electric lights, 
and steam heat. ‘Irolley and train service into city. 
For further information apply to P. O. Box 299, Moores- 
town, New Jersey. 


MODERATE RENT.—DESIRABLE PART OF 
West Philadelphia, two adjoining houses; ro and 
13 rooms; conveniences; separate, or together, for 
boarding house. Address B-14, this Office. 
Pp RMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in Friends’ family in Washington. Terms, 
$t.soaday. Address SARAH R. MATTHEWS and 
SISTERS, 1920 H St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
WANTED.—A FEW CITY BOARDERS CAN BE 
accommodated ina Friends’ family near Wilming- 
ton, Del. Une anda half miles from the electric cars, 
large airy rooms, three acres of shady lawn, ninety-eight 
feet of porch, good water, fresh vegetables, milk, etc. 
For further particulars, address M. P. VERNON, 
Marshallton, Del. Rural delivery. 


PARTIES DESIRING TU VISIT WASHINGTON 
can be accommodated with rooms and board in a 
Friends’ family. One block from street cars Possing 
railroad stations, Capitol, and public buildings. Terms, 
gt-50 a i Ad FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth 
street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC WORK.—IF YOU USE A 

camera, let us do your developing and finishing. 
Our facilities are excellent and our work the best. e 
make a specialty of anleerns and framing. Call or 
send for price list. PENN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO., 
1221 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 








CHARLES H. ROBERTS, 
ATTORNEY-AT- Law, 


Estates, Claims, Patents, 
614 ROANOKE BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


DAVID HENRY WRIGHT, 
LAWYER, 
1420 Chestnut Street, 
Telephone 1-37-72. Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
eda seta) ocelngg ng 
. $623 Walnut Street, iladelphi 
Orricxs : 1 Soanen Montgomery Co., Pa. 








«¢ ‘THE WELLSWOOD,” 
Hampton Fatts, N. H. 
“‘Where the breath of pines and ocean meet.” A 


delightful vacation place. Invigorating, restful. Forty- 
six miles from Boston. Trolley to all points. 


THE KATHLU, 

1126 CenTRAL Avz., Oczan City, N. J. 

Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts. 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


‘THE AQUARILLE, OPEN ALL THE YRar 
Oczan Env or Tennussex Avz. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-like 
and comfortable. Write for booklet. 


M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 
NEW ARBORTON, 


Ocean Grove, N. J. 


Kept by Friends. One-half block from the ocean and 
hot baths. No mosquitoes at this resort. 
For particulars address, 
HANNAH BORTON, 
7 Sea View Avenue, Ocean Grove, N. J. 








The Pennhurst, 


Open the entire year. 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Second house from Beach. 
Elevator to street level. 


Boox.isr 
Marxezp. 


JAMES HOOD. 
Open Fifth Month 1. 


CONGRESS COTTAGE, 


Cor. Massachusetts and Pacific Avenues, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Near the beach. RACHEL R. HOLT, 
Home comforts. Baltimore, Md 





NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, LONDON. 
OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


. THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, LONDON. 


These large and well-appointed Temperance Horsts 
have Passenger Lifts, Electric Light throughout, 
Heated throughout, Bath-rooms on every Floor, Spa- 


cious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, and Smok- 
ing. Rooms. 

IREPROOF Froors. PerrecrSanitatTion. Teve- 
PHONE. Nicut Porter. The Kingsley Hotel has a 
<4 Billiard Room 

rooms from 2-6 to 5-6. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. Inciusive charge for 
Bedroom, Attendance, Table d’Hote Breakfast, and 
Dinner, from 8s. to 10s. 6d. ($2.00 to $2.50) per day. 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES: 
Kingsley Hotel, Thackeray Hotel, 
“ BooxcrarFt, Lonpon.” | ‘‘ THackeray, Lonpon.” 


THE INN AT BUCK HILL FALLS 


In the Pocono Mountains 


IS expected to open Sixth month 22. For 

Booklet and all information, address CHAS 
F. JENKINS, 1024 Race Street, Philadelphia, 
until Sixth month 15; after that date, Robert 
Benson, Supt., Cresco Post Office, Monroe 
County, Penna. 


Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigiey 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


! 
i 
| 
| 
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Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philade’ eins 
furnishes a practical, guarded education, and pre | 
pares for college. 

JOSEPH S. WALTON, 
ANNA W.SP EAKMAN, 
Circulars on | application. 


Abington Friends’ School, | 


} Principals. 


For Boarpinc anv Day Purrts or Born Sexss. 
Mear Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal | 
ed for — or busi- 


seurse of study. Students pre; 

eess. The home-like surroundings make it 

attractive to boarding pupils. Students edmittes 
wer there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 


"" GEORGE M. DOWNING, M.S., Principal, 
"Jenkin town, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y. Ogonts, Pa. 


ially 
when- 


~ George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends 
Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 

students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Princi; 
George School, 


al, 
enna. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, | 


A Frrenps’ Boarpinc ScHOOL For 
Boys anv GrR-s. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
thirty- et — north of New York City. 
Per Circulars, ad 


comareannia 3 MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. New York. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwartHmore GramMar SCHOOL.) 


New — buildings ; cottage plan ; li 


lation, and the best ; combin 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 
For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principfai, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Friends’ Academy, 

LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N.Y. 

A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls 

ander the care of Friends. Thorough instruction te fit 
fer business er to enter college. 

Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 

For particulars address, 
FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, Locust Valley, N. Y 


t, heat, venti- 
advantages of 


William S. Yarnall, Manufacturing Optician 


178 S. 15th Street, (qth door below Chestnut St.) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


REMOVED. 
Lizzie J. Lampert, Millinery, 


Successor to E. SHOEMAKER. 
To 1020 GREEN STREET. 


CAROLINE RAU, °*PriSidiphia | 


Plain Millinery 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


FRI 


| be erected for a private owner on the estate. 
| long by 18 feet wide, and contains a good-sized sitting- 
| room, with an open fire-place, a bed-room and kitchen 


’ 


ENDS 


INTELLIGENCER. 





BUCK HILL FALLS NOTES. ° 


Thirty-five lots have already been taken, out of 


| the first plotting of 100, but there are many good 


ones still available. 


COTTAGE No. 1. 
Bunting & Shrigley, Architects. 


This cottage is now under construction ; the first to 
It is 38 feet 


on the first floor, and three bed rooms and a bath-room 
on the second floor, ‘The total cost, including plumbing 
and painting, will be less than $600. It is expected to 
be completed well inside of six weeks. Itis not plastered. 
| In some mountain resorts a cottage like this would rent 
| from $100 to $200 for the summer. 

The Company has a collection of photographs of 
exteriors and interiors of cottages actually erected in 
other mountain resorts, which it would be glad to show 
to any interested. 

| The Inn at Buck Hixt Fa ts will open Sixth month 
22d. Booklets are now ready. 


BUCK HILL FALLS COMPANY, 
1024 Race Street, Philadelphia. 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 
Window Shades [lade to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A 


WALL PAPER of 


Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pe 


SAMUEL DUTCHER 
Ladies’ Fine Shoes 


Hand Sewed. 
On hand or to order. 


No. 45— North Thirteenth Str Street 


| BRASS aweteo BEDSTEADS 


1 
| Let us re-make your old mattress. 
You will never go anywhere else. 

Lace Curtains cleaned. 
Furniture re-upholstered 

Awnings—did you ever have a ventilated 
awning ? Try one. 


JOSIAH G. WILLIAMS, 13 N, Ith St. 


PENN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO. 


1221 ARCH STREET. 


Developing, Printing, Mounting, etc., for 
Amateur Photographers. 
Moderate prices for the best work. 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 


tisements in it. This is of value to 
| us and to the advertisers. 





| Yearly Meetings. 


| Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, Fifth month 13. 
| (Ministers and Elders, tith. ) 
' 


New York Yearly Meeting, Fifth month 27. 
( Ministers and Elders, 25th.) 


Genesee Yearly Meeting, at Farmington, N. Y., 
Sixth month 10. (Ministers and Elders, 8th. ) 


Indiana Yearly Meeting, Waynesville, Ohio, 
Eighth month 19. (Ministers and Elders, 17th.) 


Ohio Yearly Meeting, Salem, Ohio, Eighth 
month 26. (Ministers and Elders, 24th.) 


| Illinois ar Meeting, Clear Creek, Ill., Ninth 
month 16. inisters and Elders, 14th. ) 


Baltimore ‘<a Meeting, Tenth month 28. 
ae and Elders, 26th.) 


ONLY $10. 


I have something good in a ten-dollar 
watch; something which I can recommend 
for accuracy and sterling value; some- 
thing which I cennot duplicate after the 
present small stock 1s exhausted. 


Reliable and beautiful 11-jewelled watch, in handsome 
plain or engraved gold-filled 20-year case. Gentleman’s 
size only ; just two inches across. Open face. Stem 
wind and stem set. 

A watch worth owning; a suitable gift fora friend. 
No more will be sold after these are gone, because no 
more will be made. 

I will deliver this watch free anywhere east of the 
Rocky Mountains, by registered mail, for $9.85; or by 
express, charges prepaid, for $10. Write at once. 


GEORGE C. CHILD, 
11 South Niath Street, Philadelphia. 
( Established 1810; oldest watch house in oy ) 


Banaaaaan S2ALALL AR BABA LALEAAAO 9 


Yearly 


Accommodations at 


Y. F. A. Building 
140 N. 15th St. 
50 cents a night for 


Meeting 
I90l one person 
MEALS 


lable d hote 25c. A la carte 
Dinner 12 to 2 p- m. 
Breakfast 7 to 8.30 a. m. 
Supper 6 to 7 p.m. 


| Phone 
1-33-55 


Address : 
ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk. 


Re Bn LB Le i DD De De, De ie, i i ei, De Re. De Me 
btewwwwvevvevuerevevvVVVY “Ww 
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MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to serv- 
DAIR ing families. ce 603 North 
Bighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 
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Establishea 1844. 
The Journal, 1873. 


NEW CENTURY THOUGHTS. 
XX. 

MAN worships his ideals, and through that worship 
little by little he grows into the infinite completeness 
which he dimly feels, but cannot bound with human con- 
sclousness. CORNELIA SHOEMAKER. 


From her paper on ‘‘ Worship,’’ at the Chautauqua Con- 
ference. 


EVERY DAY. 


THE morning-glory hangs her blossoms out 
Fresh every dawn ; 

Yesterday's blooms lived out their little hour, 
And then were gone. 


So live to-day with patient, steadfast will 
And loyal heart ; 

Then shall to-morrow find thee truer still 
To bear thy part. 


And if no morrow ever come to thee 
Be thou content, 
If but to-day has borne its very best 


Before it went. — Selected. 


WILLIAM WOOD. 


Tue picture of our late valued friend William Wood, 
of Baltimore, is furnished us by the kindness of his 
son, Lukens Wood, and a few facts additional to 
those already printed in the INTELLIGENCER are drawn 
from an article in Zhe Peacemaker. 

He was born in Moreland, Montgomery county, 
Pa., and removed to Maryland after reaching man- 
hood. He was the first postmaster, at Upper Cross 
Roads, in Harford county, the post-office being estab- 
lished at the time of his residence there. In 1849 he 
removed to Baltimore, and for half a century faithfully 
performed his duties for the business firm that 
employed him. About a week before his death he 
felt that he must go to his desk and complete some 
unfinished work. 

His home was pervaded by an atmosphere of 
peace and love. After the death of his wife, his 
daughter Mary was especially faithful and attentive to 
him, and together they dispensed a beautiful hospi- 
tality. Perhapsin no other home in Baltimore were 
so many persons entertained who were prominent in 
the Society of Friends, or in the line of philanthropy. 

He will be greatly missed from his seat at the 
head of the meeting. His communications were fre- 
quent, and though brief were forcible and convinc- 
ing. He was especially beloved by the younger 
members of the congregation. Two weeks before 
his death he spoke in behalf of love and unity, and 
of our duty to God and man. 

Throughout his long life he labored for the abo- 
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lition of slavery, temperance, justice, and equal rights 
to all (including the colored man and the Indian). He 
was an earnest champion of peace, and the poor 
around about him knew him as their friend. 

It is believed that after he became a man he 
never failed to visit each newly-elected President of 
the United States, that he might plead with him to use 
his influence on the side of peace. 

He was faithful day by day to the revealings of 
the Inner Light. No one could look upon his face 
without feeling that he possessed the love for his fel- 
low-men which is the fulfilling of the law, and that 
the peace which passeth understanding had long 
made its dwelling-place in his heart. 


OLD MEETING-HOUSES. 


BY HELEN P. LAMB, BALTIMORE, 
( Concluded from last week.) 

A FACT to be marvelled at is the rapidity with which 
the doctrines of George Fox were spread. Not more 
than ten years after he began his work in England, 
and about the time the earliest Friends were congre- 
gating in Maryland, five followers of his came to New 
Amsterdam (now New York City) for the. purpose of 
spreading the views that had been revealed to them. 
Knowing that the Dutch had left their homes to seek 
religious liberty in a new country, it would be supposed 
that these Friends would have been sheltered among 
them, but Peter Stuyvesant, Director of the new 
colony, clung to the letter of the law, which he 
interpreted to the disadvantage of our ancestors. 
Several of the small band were at once arrested, but 
the worst accounts are given of Robert Hodshone. 
The records of the punishments he endured for his new 
faith are too shocking to be dwelt upon. The means 
employed for subduing him were as bad as could be 
thought of. Finally, the outrageous treatment was 
so condemned by public sentiment that he was given 
his freedom. Some of the best men of the colony 
thought very differently from Stuyvesant on this 
subject, as the following instance at Flushing will 
show : 

“Henry Townsend, an upright and respected 
citizen, had some Quaker meetings in his house. He 
was fined eight pounds Flemish, or was else to be 
flogged and banished. The town officers, thirty-one 
in all, refused to enforce the sentence; and they set 
their names to a magnificent protest, in which they 
say, ‘The law of love, peace, and liberty, extending 
in the state to Jews, Turks, and Egyptians, forms the 
true glory of Holland; so love, peace, and liberty, 
extending to all in Christ Jesus, condemn hatred, 
strife, and bondage. But inasmuch as the Saviour 
has said that it is impossible that scandal shall not 
come, but woe unto him by whom it cometh, we desire 
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not to offend one of his little ones, under whatsoever 
form, name, or title he appear, whether Presbyterian, | 
Independent, Baptist, or Quaker. Should any of | 
these people come in love among us, therefore, we | 
cannot in conscience lay violent hands on them. We | 
shall give them free ingress and egress to our houses, 
as God shall persuade our consciences.’ In so doing 
they said they were convinced they were conforming 
to the law of God, to the Spirit of their charter, and | 
to the wishes of the States General.” 

Hodshone, though, even while he was a prisoner, ' 
found opportunities 
to spread his views. 
And others carried 
on the work in spite 
of opposition and 
hardships. 

The numbers in- 
creased and meetings 
were held at the 
houses of the believ- 
ers. It was at this 
time that many mess- 
engers of the new faith 
streamed through 
Manhattan Island, 
Long Island, and 
Staten Island on their 
missionary journeys 
between Virginia and 
Rhode Island. Be- 
cause of the religious 
freedom allowed 
there, Flushing be- 
came a sort of Mecca 
for wandering Friends 

John Bowne, who 
had come from Eng- 
land in 1651, joined 
the Society in 1661, 
and his is one of the 
leading names in its 
early history. In that 
same year he built at 
Flushing the famous 
Bowne House, which 
has stood unaltered 
for two hundred and 
forty years. It was in 
this house that meet- 
ings were held for 
nearly forty years. This same John Bowne was 
arrested, though, in September, 1662, charged with 
“harboring Quakers and permitting them to hold 
meetings at his house.” He was imprisoned in Fort 
Amsterdam, but refusing to pay the heavy fine with 
which he was sentenced, he was afterward sent to 
Holland a prisoner, for the action of the West India 
Company in his case. After sometime he was released, 
and the following document was forwarded to the 
Governor and Council at New Amsterdam in April, 
1663: 


THE 
Of Baltimore. 


‘We, finally, did see from your last letter that | 


you had exiled and transported hither a certain 
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LATE WILLIAM 
A Minister of the Society of Friends. 
Deceased Third month 31, aged 81 years. 


i 
; 
! 
| 
| 








| street of Flushing village. 





| Quaker, named John Bowne, and although it is ou, 


cordial desire that similar and other sectarians migh, 
not be found there, yet as the contrary seems to be 
the case, we doubt very much if rigorous proceedings 
against them ought not to be discontinued, except 
you intend to check and destroy your population, 
which, however, in the youth of your existence ought 
rather to be encouraged by all possible means. 
Wherefore it is our opinion that some connivance 
would be useful, that the consciences of men, at least, 
ought ever to remain free and unshackled. Let 
everyone be unmo- 
lested as long as he 
is modest, as long as 
his conduct in a polit- 
ical sense is unim- 
peachable, as long as 
he does not disturb 
others or oppose the 
Governor. The 
maxim of moderation 
has always been the 
guide of the magis- 
trates of this city, and 
the consequence has 
been that from every 
land people have 
flocked to this asy- 
lum. Tread thus in 
their steps, and we 
doubt not you will be 
blessed.”’ This decree 
caused the persecu- 
tion of Friends and 
all others upon Long 
Island to cease. 

An INTELLIGENCER 
of 1895 gives the fol- 
lowing account: It 
was in the old Bowne 
house that ‘‘ Fox was 
entertained. Here 
were seen the early 
lights of Quakerism 
that shone with such 
tremendous power. 
Here lived John 
Bowne who opened 
his doors to the out- 
lawed Quakers, lead- 
ing them from their 
hidden meeting places in the woods into his own 
home.” Also, ‘‘ Bowne’s house served as a meeting 
place for Friends for thirty-five years. They moved out 
in 1696 to occupy the spacious and substantial building 
erected as the seat of the New York Yearly Meeting. 
This ancient meeting-house, which served the yearly 
meeting as ahome until 1794, will be found by visitors 
standing unchanged on its original site, near the main 
It is the same meeting- 
house in the sense that Johnny possessed the identical 


WoobD. 


' knife, having bought a new blade and replaced the 


broken handle. 
‘There have been frequent repairs and refur nish- 
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ings, but even with these the old Flushing meeting- 
house has been kept the same.” 

The two hundredth anniversary of the meeting- 
house was held in 1895, on the last day of Fifth 
month. It was at the time of the yearly meeting of 
the two bodies of Friends. An intermission was given 
of one day, and it has been saidin the words of Aaron 
M. Powell that “fully fifteen hundred Friends and 
friendly people visited Flushing on that occasion. The 
old meeting-house, with its exceptional interest, was 
visited by the multitude, and many lunches were also 
served therein before the commemorative exercises. 
These were held in the spacious town hall, the largest 
available audience room in Flushing. The only cause 
for regret in connection with the celebration was the 
unavoidable disappointment of many who desired to 
share it, but for whom no place could be provided. 
The requests for tickets were at the last largely in 
excess of the supply.” Hesays: “ This bi-centennial 
celebration was the first occasion upon which since 
the Separation in 1728, the two yearly meetings of 
Friends met in official cooperative reiations. A goodly 
number of well known representatives of both bodies 
of Friends were in attendance.”’ And our friend 
closes his observations of the same occasion by say- 
ing: ‘‘ As an object lesson of Christian courtesy and 
good-will this unique celebration, shared upon equal 
terms by the two bodies of Friends, will long be 
pleasantly remembered by those who were privileged 
to enjoy it. Nor will its helpful lesson be lost upon 
Friends or the community at large. It is not, of 
course, presumed to foreshadow organic reunion, but 
rather that, in the spirit of an exemplified fraternal 
fellowship, and with mutual respect and good-will, 
each body of Friends will go forward, in its own way, 
in the service of the Master and of humanity, as led 
and guided by the light of to-day.” 

Indeed, one can readily imagine the good feeling 
which must have existed on that day. The townisa 
very pretty one, with its quaint churches and small 
houses, each of which is a unit in itself, surrounded 
by its own grass plots and trees, and all combining to 
form one beautiful picture. It must have been as de- 
lightful on that spring day as it is in the fall of the 

year when New York Friends and Friends from dif- 
ferent parts of Long Island meet in the time-honored 
meeting-house to hold their quarterly meeting. Just 
as on the day of the celebration, so on quarterly 
meeting days. the old Bowne house is open to visitors 
and many enjoy the old building with its interesting 
associations. 

In spite of the fact that many old meeting-houses 
cannot be considered in a paper of this length, yet we 
must not pass the one at Jericho, L. I., without at 
least mentioning it, as being of especial interest, be- 
cause of its connection with Elias Hicks. He lived, 
preached, and died in Jericho. The meeting-house 
dates only from 1788, but we have accounts of 
Friends’ meetings being held in the neighborhood 
during the last quarter of the preceding century. 
Jericho, then, is a sort of Mecca for many who are in- 
terested in the life and work of this earnest Friend. 

If there were time to devote to it, the old Merion 
meeting, located on the main line of the Pennsylvania 
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railroad, near Philadelphia, could very appropriately 
be considered as being typical of that section of the 
country. A bi-centennial in honor of that meeting 
was also held in 1895. 

Such records as these cause us to consider the in- 
heritance we have received from the good people 
who have preceded us, and we are led to compare our 
position in the Society with theirs. 

Theirs was the time when they had to struggle 
merely for the privilege of believing those truths 
which appeared to tliem to be right ; ours, the time of 
religious freedom, when we not only can think as we 
please, but we are recognized by our fellow-men; 
certain privileges are granted us because of our be- 
lief, and we are allowed to live according to our own 
manner of thinking. In those times when the new 
ideas were only beginning to unfold, many had such 
faith in the truth of them as to suffer untold hardships 
in order to live in accordance with them; since then, 
many new lights have been brought to bear upon 
them, they have seemed to grow and become clearer 
as the minds of succeeding generations have become 
capable of receiving them, until in our time, where do 
we stand? What is there to signify that we share 
the faith of those early Friends? And what are we 
doing now that will compare with what they did be- 
fore us? These questions cannot fail to present 
themselves and they are of vital importance to each 
one of us. 

But we must return to our old meeting-houses 
and consider before concluding of what use they have 
been in developing individuality in our Society. 
Only in proportion as an institution assists in the all- 
rounded development of its members, can its relative 
value be estimated. Just as the home helps to shape 
the character of all its constituents, so the church or 
meeting-house, in our case, helps to deepen those im- 
pressious by causing new lights from many direc- 
tions to be brought to bear upon the same truths. 
Only in proportion to what we take to meeting, then, 
are we capable of receiving new impressions and of 
being benefited by the experience. 

Those early Friends saw the importance of living 
modestly and plainly, in order that more time could 
be given to a consideration of the higher principles 
of living, that less time be given to selfishly gratifying 
one’s own desires, and more to reflecting upon what is 
worth while in this life. From our standpoint we 
might say they were ‘“ wiser than they knew,” for 
since then several generations have proved the truth 
of their early impressions. 

Their meeting-houses were built in order that they 
might assemble to calmly and seriously consider the 
vital questions which struggled in each individual 
mind for expression and explanation. And how pre- 
cious such meetings were to them, even when they 
feared they might be broken up at any time by those 
who were antagonistic to their manner of thinking. 

But they have given us a precious heritage which 
some of us may undervalue, but it is only because of 
our inability to appreciate, as yet, the prize that it has 
been our good fortune to receive. 
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Friends’ Scripture Lessons.—1901. 


OLD TESTAMENT SERIES. No. 21. 
DANIEL. 

GoLpeN TeExtT.—We will not serve thy gods, nor worship the 
golden image which thou has set up.—Daniel, iii., 18. 
Before study of lesson read Daniel, iii., 1-30. 

Tue book of Daniel is written partly in Hebrew and 
partly in Aramaic, the latter a language which came 

to be spoken throughout Syria after the exile. 

A very little study of the historical aspects of the 
book of Daniel will show that the writer was prob- 
ably far removed in time from the events of which he 
wrote. Belshazzar is represented as the son of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and as king of Babylon after him. But 
Nebuchadnezzar was overthrown by a_ usurper— 
Nabonidas—not in any way related to him, The son 
of Nabonidas, whose name somewhat resembles 
Belshazzar, never became king, the father being 
overthrown by Cyrus the Mede. According to the 
book of Daniel, Darius (or Xerxes) was the con- 
queror of Nabonidas, instead of Cyrus, an evident 
confusion with a later conquest of Babylon by Darius. 
The details of the conquest are also wholly lacking 
in accuracy. These details are known with certainty 
from the records of Cyrus himself, and also from 
those of Nabonidas. 

The inference is that the writer made very free 
use of limited historical knowledge for a purpose not 
historical. The presence of many Persian words, 
the style of the Hebrew, and the evident references 
to conditions which follow the Greek conquest—all 
point to a date for the book not earlier than 300 B.C. 
It probably belongs to the time of the oppression of 
the Jews under Antiochus (about 167 B.C.), and was 
written to arouse and encourage the Jews to re- 
sistance. 

The book tells the story of Daniel and his com- 
panions at the Babylonian court, where their faithful- 
ness to Jehovah, in spite of all dangers, results in 
safety and honor. Daniel becomes the chief man 
among the wise men. The later chapters deal with 
the visions of Daniel and the interpretations thereof. 
The faithfulness of Jehovah to those who trusted him 
in far Babylon was thus presented as an assurance of 
his care over those in danger for his cause in 
Palestine. 

There is a most inspiring note in the chapter 
assigned for reading with this lesson. Indeed, the 
whole story breathes an air of fervent piety and trust 
in Jehovah. And it is made plain that a sense of the 
presence and countenance of God makes strong the 
weak. When the three Israelites are commanded on 
pain of a terrible death to bow down before the idol 
of gold which the king had set up, their answer has 
the true ring of martyr spirit: ‘‘We are not careful 
to answer thee in this matter. we will not.” 

The scene which is thus vigorously pictured for 
us is not without its modern analogue. The old 
order has changed, indeed, giving place to new. 
Men are no longer cast bound into burning, fiery 
furnaces for remaining steadfast in reference to their 
ideals of truth. 


But the effort is still made in such | 


wise as the modern system allows to stifle free 
thought, free speech, free action. The physical life is 
not threatened, except in extreme cases. But the 
power of an employer may be used to suggest loss of 
employment, the power of influence is used to check 
advancement in business ; ina thousand ways men 
may seek to slay that which is vastly more precious 
than the physical life—the real essential manhood of 
men. The life which remains after voice and act 
have been surrendered in fear to another is not well 
worth the living. Toall who are harassed and intim- 
idated by veiled threats, by secret influences, or by 
more open coercion, let the word of the unknown 
prophet come with refreshing power,—‘‘I am not 
careful to answer thee. I will not.” 

Among the many vital lessons to be drawn 
directly from our faith in the inspeaking word of God 
there is no one more plain or more fundamental than 
that of personal courage, of independence in word 
and deed. If God uses us as his channels of com- 
munication with the world, how shall we dare to choke 
up any one of them by self-interest, by anxious 
thought for the morrow ? 

And another inference no less direct is that which 
demands the widest charity for others. We should 
strive to reach such a plane of action that we shall 
care as much that our brother shall have full oppor- 
tunity to express himself to the full in voice and 
action—even though he differs from us in what 
seems to us vital—as that we ourselves shall have the 
like right and opportunity. If any among us have 
felt the temptation to use any other influence than 
the clear presentment of truth as he sees it, let him 
remember that God’s hand is against all who try to 
establish even God’s kingdom by force. Let him 
not stretch forth the sacrilegious hand to steady the 
ark of God’s truth. Let him not forget that Jesus 
refused all the kingdoms of earth at the price of 
compromise with evil. 


“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 


Lesson No. 20. FIFTH MONTH 26, 


THE DAY OF PENTECOST. 


GOLDEN TExt.—The Comforter, the Holy Shirit, whom the 
Father will send in my name, he shall teach you 
all things.—John, xiv., 26. 
The Scripture of the Lesson is Acts, ii,, 1-11. 


Tue event dealt with in the present Lesson is the 
experiences of the Day of Pentecost. Pentecost is 
a word from the Greek, signifying literally fiftieth, 
or more liberally, fiftieth day. 

The Jews had a feast, a harvest festival called in 
the Hebrew Shaduoth. The time for it was the fiftieth 
day after the 16th of the month Jisan, the second 
day of the Passover feast. Assuming, thus,that Jesus, 
after the resurrection, had been forty days on earth, 
up to the time of his final bodily departure, the feast 
at Pentecost would have been ten days later than 
the Ascension. In our calendar it would be the 
28th of the month called May. 

In the usage of the Roman and other churches 
Pentecost is observed on the first day of the week. 
as Whitsunday, or Whitsuntide, and the administra 
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tion of the rite of (water) baptism is usual on that 
day. From the white robes worn by those baptized 
the name Whitsunday is derived. 

According to the account we have in Acts, the 
disciples spent the time after the departure of Jesus 
“ steadfastly in prayer.”. They remained eleven in 
number ; they had the company of others, including 
Mary, the mother of Jesus, and “his brethren.” 
At length, Peter, in the midst of a large company 
(a ‘‘ multitude,” the account says, and adds ‘about 
a hundred and twenty”’), urged that a twelfth disciple 
be chosen from amongst those who had been follow- 
ing Jesus, “ beginning from the baptism of John, unto 
the day that he was received up.’”’ Two persons 
were proposed: ‘ Joseph called Barsabbas, who was 
surnamed Justus, and Matthias.’”’ It was resolved 
to decide between them by “lot,” and the lot fell 
upon Matthias, who thus became the twelfth disciple, 
in place of Judas the Betrayer. It may be noted here 
that Matthias is not mentioned elsewhere in the 
Scriptures. 

The substance of the account in the eleven verses 
of the Lesson is that of a miraculous descent upon 
the Twelve of a divine spiritual power. They were 
all in one place, in Jerusalem, perhaps in the ‘‘ upper 
room.” Suddenly there came “from heaven” a 
sound “as of the rushing of a mighty wind,” and 
‘it filled all the house.” Then there appeared unto 
them “tongues, parting asunder, like as of fire.” 
And then “they were all filled with the Holy Spirit, 
and began to speak with other tongues ’—z. ¢., lan- 
guages—“‘as the Spirit gave them utterance.” In 
other words, the disciples found themselves possessed 
of a marvellous ability to speak in languages which 
they had not before known. The account proceeds 
that a great crowd gathered, including “‘ Jews, devout 
men, from every nation under heaven,’’—Parthians, 
Medes, Elamities, dwellers in Mesopotamia, Judza, 
Cappadocia, Pontus, and Asia, Phrygia, Pamphylia, 
Egypt, “parts of Libya about Cyrene,” etc., etc. 
And to all of these the Twelve, or some one or more 
of them, were able to speak in their own language. 

At such a miracle, all were amazed, and perplexed. 
But some said, mockingly, ‘‘ They are filled with new 
wine.”’ Peter stood up and denied it: ‘‘ These are 
not drunken, as ye suppose ; seeing it is but the third 
hour of the day.” It was, he added, the fulfillment 
of the prophecy of Joel that “in the last days,”’ 
God would pour forth his Spirit upon all flesh, and 
sons and daughters should prophesy. (Joel, ii., 28-32.) 

The account, if taken literally, as of course it was 
meant to be by the writer—Luke or another—of the 
Book of Acts, speaks for itself, and does not call for 
extended exposition. We may well believe that if, 
in verity, the spirit of God shall descend upon any 
human being, in fullness of measure, the person so 
visited will be possessed of powers which, compared 
with finite and ordinary ability, would be marvellous 
indeed. The ability to speak other languages besides 
that which he had known would be easily supposable. 

That the disciples, later, possessed and exercised 
this power of “ tongues " is not very definitely stated 
anywhere, though apparently alluded to. But in two 











places in Acts (x., 46; xix., 6), and more particularly 
in several places in the first epistle of Paul to the 
Corinthians, the gift of speaking in ‘‘tongues’’ is 
ascribed to others than the disciples. (See I. Cor., 
xii., 10, 28, 30; xiii, 8; xiv., 5, and elsewhere.) 

It was natural that Peter, as a Jew, one “of the 
circumcision,” when he saw the spiritual outpouring, 
should be reminded of the prophecies of Joel. To 
us the vision of that early Hebrew prophet may be 
acceptable and encouraging. He declared that God, 
at a later time, would pour out his Spirit upon all flesh. 
The divine spirit, the Holy Spirit (“‘Ghost” of the 
earlier translation) has been, we hold, so bestowed. 
It is a manifestation of the Divine Father. In what- 
ever degree it has been received by us, and has been 
listened to and obeyed, in such degree is our unity 
with Him. ‘“ There are diversities of workings,” 
says Paul, (I. Cor., xii., 6, 7), ‘““but the same God, 
who worketh all things in all. But to each one is 
given the manifestation of the Spirit to profit withal.”’ 


EDITIONS OF JOSEPHUS. 
ALTHOUGH Josephus was a Jew, and his writings deal 
exclusively with Jewish history and Jewish religion, 
his works have been, up to the present, altogether 
neglected by the Jews, he being looked upon in the 
light of arenegade. In the Christian Church, on the 
other hand, his writings were freely used from the 
beginning, and, with the revival of learning in the fif- 
teenth and following centuries, numerous translations, 
chiefly of the ‘“‘ Jewish Antiquities’ and the ‘‘ Jewish 
War,” began to appear in various modern languages. 
There was a time when almost every family claiming 
to be educated possessed a Josephus. Latterly, how- 
ever, he has fallen into neglect, :and only a few tech- 
nical scholars now read his writings ; most students 
having recourse rather to more modern books. 

In 1887 Niese, in Germany, began the publication 
of a new and critical edition of the complete works. 
This seems to have revived interest in Josephus, and 
called renewed attention to the great importance of his 
writings, as well as to the necessity of more modern 
translations from critical texts. In France, Jewish 
scholars, making some amends for the neglect of the 
past, have taken up the study of his works, and the 
Société des Etudes Juives is now publlshing, under 
the general editorship of M. Théodore Reinach, a 
French translation of Josephus, based in general on 
Niese’s text, and provided with notes. There are to 
be in all seven volumes, four containing the “ An- 
tiquities,’’ two the ‘‘ Jewish War’”’ and the Autobiog- 
raphy, and the seventh “ Contra Apionem,”’ with frag- 
ments of the Jewish-Greek historians prior to Jo- 
sephus, a general index, and perhaps a study of the 
life and works of Josephus. The first volume, trans- 


| lated and annotated by Julien Weill, containing the 


first five books of the ‘‘ Jewish Antiquities,” appeared 
in 1900, from the press of Ernest Leroux, Paris, and 


| the general editor promises the succeeding volumes 


shortly. A similar work in English would, we should 
suppose, mect a demand. At present we have only 
Whiston's translation of Josephus's works (1737), and 
Traill's translation of the “ Jewish War " (1868 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day. 
Please add on all letters, P. O. Rox 924. 


It is probable that if each person in this country 
were offered three wishes, nine out of every ten would 
ask first for money, with the belief that if they only had 
that all the other good things of life would be within 
easy reach. How often we hear some one say, “Oh, 
if that rich man would only leave me his fortune, how 
many good things I would do with it!”” The wisher 
does not realize that as the means increase the desires 
increase, and that one who is not generous with a lit- 
tle will be no more thoughtful for others when he has 
much. 

The trouble is that children hear the emphasis 
continually placed on the wrong thing. They are 
taught to measure a man’s success by what he gets 
rather than by what he gives. There is nothing in the 
gospel of Jesus upon which this common teaching can 
rest itself. He taught that the purpose for which we 
are in the world is mutual helpfulness, and that a man’s 
value is measured, not by what he has, but by what 
he does. The only real joy that comes into any 
human life is the joy that comes through service. The 
thought that we néed to cherish in our own hearts, 
and toimpress through ourselves upon our children, 
is that each one can learn to do something well, and 
that the doing of this thing will help the world along. 
It may be that this is simply enduring patiently and 
bravely some great affliction, but many a life has been 
helped because a sufferer bears his burden uncom- 
plainingly. 

The feverish desire for money leads to the mania 
for gambling, and the one who makes a thousand dol- 
lars in that way does not stop to think that some other 
has lost a thousand, and is as much poorer as he is 
richer. The only way in which any one can add to 
the sum total of human well-being is by producing 

something that has not been produced before, or by 
making it easier for others to share the good things 
that are already in existence, with the understanding 
that “‘ good things” 


appeal in behalf of Little Whirlwind. He is a North- 
ern Cheyenne Indian, a young man, who is impris- 
oned in the penitentiary of Montana, at Helena, under 
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a life sentence, upon a conviction of murder. This 
case is well known to the Indian Rights Association, 
and in many of its publications a positive and confi- 
dent representation of the innocence of Little Whir]- 
wind has been made. Another Indian, Spotted 
Hawk, who was also charged with the crime, and in 
whose case the testimony was substantially the same 
as in that of Little Whirlwind, was separately tried, 
and has long been at liberty. Stanley, the man who 
really committed the murder, and who repeatedly 
confessed it, declared that he alone was guilty. 

If any one would like to help to see justice done, 
will they not write at once to the Indian Rights As- 
sociation, 1305 Arch street, Philadelphia, for liter- 
ature giving the facts more fully than we can do in 
this summary? It is desired to have letters written 
to the Governor of Montana, asking the release (by a 
“pardon ’’) of the unfortunate young Indian. 


ENGLISH Friends living at a distance from London find 
regular and continuous attendance on the Yearly Meeting in 
that city something of a tax, both in time and expense, and 
the proposal has been made that the meeting be held occa- 
sionally at some point in the Midland or North. Yorkshire 
Quarterly Meeting has discussed the matter quite seriously, 
and the Quarterly Meeting of Lancashire and Cheshire, at its 
recent sitting, made the definite proposal that an adjourned 
session of the Yearly Meeting be held in the autumn of each 
year outside of London. If such a new arrangement should 
be adopted, York, Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham 
all have large and convenient meeting-houses, with other 
accommodations. 

Tue British Friend, this month, announc:s that the edito- 
rial charge will be relinquished by William Edward Turner at 
the end of next month, and will be assumed by Edward 
Grubb. The former has conducted the paper with much suc- 
cess since its transfer, several years ago, from the hands of the 
Smeals, of Glasgow, and we regret that he now feels the time 
has come to lay down the editorial pen. Edward Grubb— 
who so recently has paid us a brief visit—has been for some 
time associate editor with Wm. Edward Turner, and we pre- 
sume that the B. F: will be directed substantially as hereto- 
fore. Its contents add a valuable element to the discussion of 

Friendly themes in England and generally. 











SomE objection is occasionally made because the Old Testa- 
ment Lessons of the present series, though numbered, are not 
dated, and that, as a consequence, the members of the classes 
have difficulty in remembering which is the Lesson for the 
day. 

The dates were omitted because some schools are in se€s- 
sion in the winter only, and some only during the summer 
months. If the teachers of each school, upon receiving a new 
pamphlet, would pencil upon each Lesson the date on which 
it would be used in that particular school, the difficulty would 
be obviated. 





Ir hardly appears that the war condition in the Philip pine 
Islands is entirely ‘‘ over,’’ while an army of 40,000 men is 
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to be retained there. Each thousand men costs about one 
million of dollars a year, exclusive of the pensions to be paid 
them hereafter for many years. 

The ‘‘ casualty ’’ list of the United States troops in the 
Philippines now reaches 5,105, of which number 2,761 are 
deaths, and 2,424 wounded. This does not include dis- 
charges for ‘‘disability,"’ the permanently invalided, of 
whom there will now be thousands, as past experience in the 
Pension Office so conclusively proves. 








WE note in the reports of Friends’ Associations, this week, 
that an excellent Chautauqua essay (that of Mary H. Whit- 
son), was read and discussed. We renew our suggestion to 
the Friends’ Associations, and Young Friends’ Associations 
that they take up the Chautauqua Report, and go carefully 
through it. There are many excellent thoughts, and well 
presented, in its pages. 


LONDON YEARLY MEETING will convene next week, the 
Meeting of Ministry and Oversight (nearly the same as our 
Ministers and Elders, but with somewhat larger powers) on 
Second-day, 2oth, and the general yearly meeting on the 22d. 
The latter is expected to conclude its sittings on the 30th or 
3ist. Several sittings will be in ‘‘ joint session ’’ of men and 
women. 


MARRIAGES. 

TOMLINSON—FUSSELL.—At the home of the bride’s 
parents, near Pendleton, Ind., Fifth mouth 2, 1901, under the 
care of Fall Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends, Finley Tom- 
linson, son of Noah and Abigail Tomlinson, of Westfield, 
Ind., and Mary E. Fussell, daughter of John L. and Mary J. 
Fussell, of Pendleton. 

YARNALL—HARPER.—At the home of the bride, New 
Garden, Chester county, Pa., Fourth month 8, 1901, by 
Friends’ ceremony, W. Howard Yarnall and Sara E. Harper, 
daughter of John and Eliza J. Harper. 


DEATHS. 
ACTON.—At Salem, N. J., Fifth month 13, 1901, Sarah 
J., widow of Clement Acton, in her goth year; a member of 
Salem Monthly Meeting. . 
BLANCHARD.—In Brooklyn, Third month 31, 1901, 
Mary Renouf Blanchard, daughter of the late William and 
Hannah Renouf, of Troy, New York, in her 92d year; a 
member of the Monthly Meeting of New York. Interment in 
Oakwood Cemetery, Troy, New York. 


DODGE.—In Detroit, Michigan, Fourth month 13, 1901, 
Hampton Dodge, aged 84 years and 28 days. Funeral in 
Buffalo, N. Y., Fourth month 16. 


PALMER.—At Yardley, Pa., Fifth month 9, 1901, Sarah 
T., wife of Frank Palmer, aged 55 years; a member of 
Falls Monthly Meeting. 

POWELL. —At his home in New Baltimore, N. Y., Fourth 
month 23, 1901, Conrad Powell, eldest son of Elisha H. and 
Hannah Powell. 

This Friend was born Seventh month 3, 1817, and in 1843 
married Martha Gurney Bedell ; together they had resided in 
the same sunny valley near Coeyman’s Meeting for the past 
forty-nine years. He was of a kind, genial disposition, al- 
ways ready to help any that were in need, and will be greatly 
missed in the community. He was brought up in the faith of 
the early Friends, and strictly adhered to their principles 
throughout his life. 








SELF-KNOWLEDGE of all knowledge is the best, 
By most pretended, but by few possessed. 
— Cowper. 
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PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 


THE meetings of Ministers and Elders, on Seventh- 
day, the 11th instant, were attended by the usual 
number. Several visiting Friends were present with 
minutes : Nathan Edsall, of Marietta Monthly Meet- 
ing, lowa; Samuel P. Zavitz and wife, of Coldstream, 
Ontario, Canada; John J. Cornell and wife, of Balti- 
more; and Isaac Wilson, of Bloomfield, Ontario, 
Canada. The subject of holding a devotional meeting 
from 9.15, a. m. to 9.45 on each morning, was 
brought up, and a committee appointed to have 
charge of such meeting on Second-day morning, and 
on the other mornings, if the Yearly Meeting should 
approve. 

There was a very large attendance at the meet- 
ings for worship on First-day morning, at the Race 
Street and Cherry Street houses. A meeting was 
also held in the lecture-room of Friends’ Central 
School. At Race Street John J. Cornell spoke an 
hour, and was heard attentively. When differences of 
opinion are settled, he said, and we get tothe bottom, 
we find that all sects are based on the revelation of 
God to the human soul. God in his love follows the 
sinner by the Christ power within, demands repent- 
ance and a change of life, and produces a condition of 
suffering for wrongdoing that will continue until the 
change for the better comes. 

Samuel P. Zavitz spoke briefly. Two Friends 
offered prayer. Margaretta Walton spoke particu- 
larly to the younger members. The meeting con- 
cluded with prayer. 

In the Cherry Street house, the meeting was 
opened by Martin Meloney, of Avondale, in a brief 
prayer. Isaac Wilson spoke at some length from the 
text, ‘‘I am the vine, and ye are the branches.’’ Mary 
Travilla, of West Chester; Isaac H. Hillborn, and 
Peter Smedley also spoke. The meeting closed with 
prayer by Isaac Wilson. 

The exercises by classes from the First-day 
Schools, the Children’s Meeting, in the afternoon, at 
3 o'clock, filled the Race Street house, as usual. This 
was the thirtieth annual meeting of the kind. The 
exercises were in charge of Louis B. Ambler, who 
read from the Scriptures in opening. The schools 
recited the 63d Psalm, in concert. The schools par- 
ticipating were Plymouth, Lansdowne, New Garden, 
Third Haven, Md.; West Philadelphia, Millville, Fair 
Hill, Newtown, Willistown and Girard Avenue, and 
the Friends’ Neighborhood Guild, of Philadelphia. 

As a closing exercise all the schools recited Eliza- 
beth Lloyd’s ‘Song of the Twentieth Century,” 
based on the words of ex-President Harrison : “Christ 
in the heart and His love in the nation is the only cure 
for the ills that threaten us to-day.”’ 


SECOND-DAY, FIFTH MONTH 


13. 

In men’s meeting there was a good attendance 
at 10 a. m., when business was promptly begun. Allen 
Flitcraft made a brief exhortation, with a recitation of 
part of one of the Psalms. Joel Borton offered 
prayer. The names of the representatives, 118 in 
all, were called, and at this and a subsequent call 103 
answered to their names and seven were excused. The 














minutes of the visiting Friends were read. The hold- 
ing of the devotional morning meeting, as proposed 
by the-meeting of Ministers and Elders, was approved. 
The epistles from Ohio, Illinois, New York, and Indi- 
ana Yearly Meetings were read, and the usual com- 
mittee was appointed to prepare an epistle and assist 
the clerks in gathering the exercises of the meeting. 
Emmor Roberts, who had been Clerk of the meeting 
for fifteen years (succeeding Benjamin G. Foulke in 
1886), asked to be excused from further service. 

At the afternoon session, at 3 o'clock, William 
W. Birdsall, for the representatives, reported that they 
proposed Isaac H. Hillborn for Clerk, and Charles 
F. Jenkins and William T. Hilliard for Assistant 
Clerks, who were all approved by the meeting. In 
making the report, W. W. Birdsall feelingly alluded to 
the extended and satisfactory services of Emmor Rob- 
erts, and his remarks were cordially approved by 
expression from the meeting. Joshua B. Washburn, 
of Chappaqua, N. Y., gave to the meeting a greeting 
from our friend Robert S. Haviland, whose health 
has slowly improved. Many responses of satisfac- 
tion were made. 

The report of the Philanthropic Committee was 
made. It reviewed the work of the year in the sev- 
eral departments under its care. It suggested, in 
accordance with action taken at the Chautauqua 
Conference, that Equal Rights for Women be made a 
department in the Committee’s charge. This sugges- 
tion occasioned considerable expression, most of it 
favorable, but some in disapproval. A minute was 
adopted, continuing the committee, as heretofore, not 
sufficient unity appearing in behalf of the proposed 
new department. The epistles from Baltimore and 
Genesee Yearly Meetings were read. 

In women’s meeting, at the opening, Rachel M. 
Lippincott offered prayer. The list of representatives 
being called, 98 answered, and for the absence of 7 
explanations were given. 

Mary Singley expressed the desire that each one 
might be willing to be the servant of the Divine 
Master, giving forth messages received from Him in 
humility and simplicity. Margaretta Walton spoke of 
the vacant places in the meeting, and of the covering 
of Divine love that she believed would enable each 
one to do her part, that all might be more firmly 
bound together. 

Matilda E. Janney referred especially to the death 
of Martha Dodgson, and said, ‘‘ May we be strength- 
ened to help others as she has so often helped us.”’ 

Sarah Morris Haviland, of Brooklyn, N. Y., who 
was accustomed to attend this meeting nearly fifty 
years ago, said that her heart was so full of love that 
she could not restrain its overflow, and while she 
missed those who were the fathers and mothers of 
the meeting in her childhood’s days, she felt that 
their influence continues still. 

The holding of the morning devotional meeting 
was approved. 

In the afternoon Sarah Griscom was reappointed 
clerk, and Matilda Garrigues assistant clerk. Elma 
M. Preston was appointed reader for the week. 

Joshua B. Washburn, accompanied by Edward 
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H. Magill, came in from men’s meeting, with the 
message from Robert S. Haviland. There were many 
responses of satisfaction. 

The reading of the epistles drew forth comment 
and exhortation from many Friends. 

Margaretta Walton said that these epistles refresh 
the meeting, even as a warm hand-clasp gives new life 
to the individual. 

Matilda E. Janney expressed her sympathy with 
mothers that have sons inthe large cities. Rachel M. 
Lippincott said that a mother’s silent prayer follows 
her boy, and is a safeguard round about him, even 
though he may be unconscious of its influence. 

Sarah M. Haviland compared the epistle from 
Illinois, the last of the meetings to be organized, to 
the coming of a younger sister, bringing fresh life into 
the house. 

Sarah R. Mathews, of Washington, spoke of the 
little meetings and of the need that young Friends 
should feel a greater sense of individual responsibility ; 
one who withholds either the work or the words re- 
quired by the Father may be a stumbling block to 
others. 





EVENING MEETINGS : FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

The General Conference of Friends’ Associations, held on 
Second-day evening, was a large and interesting meeting. 
Joel Borton presided. A paper from the Camden Association, 
answering the question, ‘‘ Are we filling the measure of our 
responsibility as Friends?’’ was read by Howard M. Cooper. 
Another answer, written by Frances M. Robinson, of Rich- 
mond, Ind., was read by Edith Winder. The discussion was 
opened by J. Eugeme Baker and Nathaniel Richardson. 
About twenty others took part in the general discussion that 
followed. From the many good thoughts that were dropped 
we select a few. 

The rapid growth of Friends’ Associations is a proof of 
life in our organization. 

He is only half a Friend who does not know what Qvaker- 
ism stands for or does not put this knowledge in practice in 
his daily life. 

The individual shirks his responsibility who does not put 
before the meeting the good work that it ought to do. 

A human life gets its dignity, not because it shines, but 
because its light illumines the path of others. 

Let us ask, Do we fill full the wants of men with the gospel 
message ? 

Isaac Roberts said that a part of our duty is to spread the 
testimonies of Friends, and that it was proposed, with the 
help of the Representative Committee, to spread broad cast 
Samuel M. Janney's ‘‘Summary of Christian Doctrine,’’ and 
Howard M. Jenkins’s essay read at the Chicago Congress 
of Religions, in 1893. 


, 


‘‘recordrun ’’ on the 3d inst., covering the 153 miles between 
Grand Island and Council Bluffs, lowa, in 150 minutes. The 
weather conditions were perfect, and the previous best time 
was cut ten minutes. 


ACCORDING to dispatches from abroad, and forecasts by 
the steamship companies, 40,000 Italian immigrants will 
have arrived in the United States by the end of May. The 
Italian immigration so far this season is unprecedented. 


THE Zimes daily newspaper, Philadelphia, has been pur- 
chased by Adolph S. Ochs, proprietor of the New York 7Zimes. 
It will be conducted by his brother, George W. Ochs, hereto- 
fore of Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

MemBeRrs of a church in Buffalo will take roomers and 
boarders during the Pan-American Exposition, and apply part 
of the proceeds to clearing up the church debt. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
PURCHASE Quarterly Meeting of Friends was held at 
Amawalk, N. Y., Fifth month 1. Henry W. Wilbur 
and others were present. The house was well 
filled and many who were not members showed their 
interest by attending. Two ministers from other 
denominations were also present. 

In the afternoon session Grace Hallock read an 
article concerning the “‘Tombs Angel,’’ and we were 
glad to know more of the good works of Mrs. Foster. 
Pauline Maurice read a paper entitled ‘“‘Importance of 
Little Things,” in which she showed how necessary 
are the little things of daily life. Gertrude Hallock 
had another paper on ‘True Riches,’”’ and told us 
that it took more than money to make us rich. In 
the discussion that followed Henry W. Wilbur sup- 
plied the connecting links of the three papers and 
told of his visit to Jennie Fowler Willing’s mission, 
in New York City. moh. Fi 


FRIENDS IN MEETING ‘AND HOME. 
FALLSINGTON, MAKEFIELD, AND YARDLEY. 
Farts Montruiy MEetnG is one of the oldest in 
Bucks county. The meeting-house is in the peaceful 
village of Fallsington, but the meeting bears the 
name of the township in which it is located instead of 
that of the village. The present house was built in 
1789, and is one of the four large buildings in which 
Bucks Quarterly Meeting is held. It meets here in 
the latter part of the Eighth month, when the roads 
are generally dusty and the weather oppressively 
warm. Inthe good old days of religious zeal this 
did not lessen the attendance; but in these times, 
when even country farmers must have their week at 
the seashore or at some other restful place, so many 
of the members are absent from their homes at this 
season that the number present is noticeably smaller 

than at the spring and fall quarterly meetings 

At the time of the Separation our members were 
in the majority in this neighborhood, so the Orthodox 
withdrew and erected another house on a portion of 
the large and well-shaded grounds. There is now 
the same good feeling between the members of the 
two branches here that generally prevails, and when 
either has an appointed meeting it is attended by sev- 
eral of the other branch. 

Among the faithful ministers of this meeting were 
James Simpson, Samuel and Elizabeth Comfort, 
Louise A. Wright, and Robert M. Croasdale; 
but one after another these passed away, and 
for several years the meetings have been gen- 
erally silent. In the early days of the First-day 
school movement there was quite a flourishing school 
here ; then several of the best workers died or moved 
away and it was discontinued. A few years agoa 
new set of workers took hold of things and a school 
was again started, which was in quite a flourishing 
condition when the writer visited it a few months ago. 
There was then a live adult class, some of whose 
members belonged to other denominations, and sev- 
eral classes of children. I was told that seventeen 
had been taken into meeting since the resurrection of 
the school. 
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This is one of the wide-awake parts of the county. 
A number of the Friends are active workers in the 
temperance organizations, and also help to carry on 
a branch of the Bucks County Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation. 

A minute of Falls Monthly Meeting some time 
during the year 1759 reads as follows: ‘‘ The Friends 
of Makefield having represented their being hereto- 
fore exposed to difficulty in attending meetings in the 
winter season, and this meeting taking the same into 
consideration, does, agreeably to the request of said 
Friends, consent that there may be held a meeting for 
worship the first First-day in each month at Benj. 
Taylor’s and the third First-day in ach month at 
Benj. Gilbert’s.” 

This was the beginning of Makefield Meeting. 
In 1753 Thomas Harvey conveyed a tract of land 
containing one acre and eighteen perches, ‘‘on the 
road from Yardley’s Ferry to Wrightstown,’ to be 
held in trust ‘“‘ for the benefit, use, and behoof of the 
poor people of the said meeting (Falls) forever, and 
fora place to erect and continue a meeting-house, and 
to bury their dead.”” One-half of the house, which 
now stands nearly half a mile east of the village of 
Dolington, was erected soon after, and reported “fit 
for use.”” It was probably thirty years before the 
other end of the house was built. 

In 1790 Makefield was made a Preparative Meet- 
ing, and in 1820 it was joined with Newtown Prepar- 
ative Meeting, and thus Makefield Monthly Meeting 
was established, which continues to be held alter- 
nately at Makefield and Newtown. 

Additions were made to the grounds at different 
times, and the graveyard was also enlarged. A school- 
house stood on one corner of the grounds, where 
there was a Friends’ school under the care of the 
meeting until the public school law went into opera- 
tion, after which a school was maintained in it by the 
township until it grew too small to meet the demands 
of the neighborhood. 

The school kept here had quite a reputation in 
its time, one of the teachers being Seneca Beans, the 
father-in-law of ex-President Magill. It was in this 
house (though then no longer under the care of the 
meeting) that my first school days were spent, and I 
still have a vivid recollection of the playhouse under 
the buttonwood tree, and of the delicious wild straw- 
berries that grew in the graveyard. 

In this house was held also the Dolington Lyceum, 
which was first organized in 1833, and was still flour- 
ishing inemy childhood’s days, my father being one of 
its active members. Here also were held public 
meetings of various kinds. Barclay Eyre, who isnow 
one of the pillars of the meeting, and also a zealous 
worker in the Prohibition party, says that at a temper- 
ance meeting in this house in 1854 he first signed the 
pledge, and he has never had cause to regret it. 

There has been little vocal ministry in this meet- 
ing since the death of William Lloyd in 1887. Emma 
D. Eyre, the wife of Barclay, is the superintendent of 
the First-day school, which is full of life, though not 
very large, and which continues in session all the year 
She has also been for many years the W. C. 
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T. U. County Superintendent of Scientific Instruction, 
and is now the President of the County Union. The 
President of Makefield Union is also a member of this 
meeting. 

About 1858, before it had become a common 
thing to modernize our meeting-houses, the house 
was thoroughly overhauled, plastered, re-roofed,rough 
cast on the outside, all the inside woodwork painted 
white, the floor carpeted, the seats cushioned, and 
green Venitian shutters placed at the upstairs win- 
dows. I remember how surprised I was the first 
time I went to a meeting-house in Philadelphia to find 
the woodwork unpainted, when our little house in the 
country was so neat and attractive. The entire bill of 
repairs at thistime for house and sheds was $1,700. 

Makefield was also one of the first meetings to put 
its graveyard in good order. The grass is green, the 
trees are beautiful, and the yard is enclosed by a sub- 
stantial stone wall, which for thirty years was capped 
with boards, but now has a neat stone capping. 

In 1857 the Friends living at Yardley (no longer 
Yardley’s Ferry, as there was now a bridge over the 
river) felt that they were too far away from a meet- 
ing-house (four miles), so an indulged meeting was 
established there, which met for twelve years in a 
building once used as an Advent church, and then the 
present neat little meeting-house was erected. The 
meeting here continues to be small, the average attend- 
ance being about eighteen, but there are several faith- 
ful members. One of these has a class of six chil- 
dren after meeting, but there is no other First-day 
school at the present time. There is material for a 
live adult class if only some one would feel called to 
act as leader. Here, as elsewhere, the members are 
active in good works outside the meeting, and thus 


there is more and more of Christian unity in the 
world. E. L. 


THERE are reports from Spain of the conviction by ‘‘ drum- 
head court-martial,’’ and the consequent shooting, of several 
labor strikers at Barcelona. From these and other occasional 
reports, Spain appears to be in a badly disordered condition, 
with strikes and riots prevailing and involving conflicts be- 
tween citizens and troops ; but martial law is in force and the 


military censorship prevents the truth about the disturbances 
from becoming known. 


THE Pan-American exposition at Buffalo opened nominally 
on the ist. On First-days the exposition is to be open from 
one to eleven p. m.; but all amusement features will be 
suspended. The attendance so far has been small. It will 
increase, probably, by the end of the month. 


A REMARKABLY large meteor exploded and fell near Hynd- 
man, Md., on the night of the oth inst., illuminating the 


country for miles. Many of its fragments have been 
picked up. 


A DISPATCH from Arizona says that the Gila river, on the 
Sacaton Reservation, has gone dry, and no grain will be 
harvested by the Indians. Great destitution will result. 


REPORTS to the Department of Agriculture show that 
average condition of winter wheat on May I was 94.1. The 
total area under cultivation is 28,267,000 acres. 


THE Illinois Central Railroad has made a horizontal in- 
crease of five per cent. in the wages of its shop employés. 
The road has also adopted a pension system. 

A WATERFALL 300 feet high has been discovered in the 
Box Canyon, within the Yellowstone National Park. 


inary trial, as follows : 








Educational Bepariment. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 
THE annual contest for the Sproul Prize in Oratory offered to 


the Junior Class was held this year on Third-day evening, the 


7thinst. The contestants had been selected from the prelim- 


Edith H. Cooley, Ida Wright, Margaret 
H. Taylor, Charles C. Corson, and Ethel Beardsley. The 
contest resulted: first place, Ida Wright; second, Ethel 
Beardsley. 

In the contest in extemporaneous speaking for young 
women, held on the evening of the 1oth, Ida Wright was 
again the winner of first place. Twelve young women con- 


tested, the second prize going to Mabel W. Latimer, and the 


third to Marguerite Campion. The contest was fairly good, 
but hardly up to the standard of previous years, many of the 
contestants failing to speak for the required five minutes. 

Two new ‘‘dirt’’ tennis courts are in course of construc- 
tion back of the laundry. They are for the use of the young 
men. 

The Senior Class in Sociology made another expedition, 
under the leadership of Dr. Hull, on the 8th, this time to the 
almshouse in West Philadelphia and to the Eastern Peniten- 
tiary. 

On account of the length of the Commencement Day pro- 
gram (Sixth month 11), only two or three of the six speakers 
from the Senior Class will deliver orations. Mark Thistleth- 
waite and Edith Janney have been chosen by recent action 
of the Faculty, and Percival M. Fogg by the class, * the 
actual speakers for the occasion. 





WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL.—The report of the com- 
mittee in charge of Westtown School to the Yearly Meeting 
(Arch Street) shows a number of interesting figures. 

The number enrolled as pupils for the school year was 
199 —100 girls, 99 boys. The average number attending was 
above that of the last five years. 

The total expenditure for the school, for the year, was 
$47.012.13. 

Salaries and wages amounted to $22,652.60. 

Provisions cost $11,826.86. 

Heating and lighting cost $4,485.48. 





GEORGE SCHOOL Notes.—Albert T. Yarnall has resigned 
as teacher of mathematics. His successor has not been 
announced. 

Two new students, from Porto Rico, named Martienza, 
have entered the school, to remain until the close of the 
school year. They are sent through Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, 
Superintendent of Education in Porto Rico, who was formerly 
one of the Faculty of the University of Pennsylvania. 

FRIENDS’ SEMINARY, NEw YORK.—The close of the for- 
tieth year of the Seminary will be marked by special exercises 
next week. On the 22nd, at 3 p. m., there will be an Under- 
graduate Exhibition, and in the evening, at 7.30, a meeting of 
the Friends’ Seminary Association, which is composed of for- 
mer pupils, teachers, and trustees. On the 23d, at8 p.m., 
the graduation exercises will be held. 

The Friends’ Seminary was established in 1861, the build- 
ing being erected in 1860. Among the former principals now 
living are Hugh Foulke, who was in charge from 1865 to 
1876, and Benjamin Smith, 1876 to 1885. Both of these are 
expected to be present at the reunion. 





ABLANKETED Kiowa said to a civilized visitor : ‘‘ The 
white brothers have not understood us, for we are like coyotes. 
Weare wild creatures and our white brothers are tame. You 
catch a coyote and what does he do? On the hills he is free 
and joyous; he barks and runsand plays. But when you 
catch him what does he do? He crouches down and is silent. 
You kick him and he plays dead. You turn away and he 
watches you out of sharp eyes. We Indians are like that— 
like the coyote, yes. And so we are called sullen and 
wicked. But we are only sad and frightened.” 
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Conferences, Associations, €tc. 


LANCASTER, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
Fourth month 28th, in the Y. M. C. A. building. President 
I, C. Arnold opened the meeting by reading a portion of the 
Scriptures. 

M. T. Garvin gave a very interesting talk on the ‘‘ Life of 
Emerson.’’ Warren T. Ream read a paper—‘‘ Emerson as a 
Non-Conformist.’’ ‘‘Emerson the Poet ’’ was the subject of an 
interesting talk by Sarah H. Gilbert. Cora Wood read a 
selection from Emerson's Essays. Clinton Arnold read selec- 
tions from the ‘‘ Life of Emerson.”’ 

After the roll-call, which was responded to by sentiments 
from Emerson and a brief silence, the meeting adjourned to 
meet Fifth month 26th, in the same place. 


z. W:-C., Cor. Sec. 





NEWTOWN, Pa.—The regular meeting of the Association 
met at the Friends’ Home on the 3d inst. 

After the reading of a chapter of Scripture a deferred ques- 
tion, ‘‘Is the Christian Church fulfilling its mission,’’ was 
answered in the negative in a short paper by Sarah J. Reeder. 
She said, ‘‘ When the church shall fulfil) its mission, there 
will be one universal church, no ritual, no creed, but with 
love made universal.’’ Considerable comment followed this 
paper. 

Ellie J. Burroughs gave an account of the early church of 
the United States. ‘‘ Rhode Island,’’ she said, ‘‘ was the first 
State to tolerate religious freedom.”’ 

‘*Our Inheritance’’ was a carefully prepared and much 
appreciated paper by Evan T. Worthington. 

On behalf of the Discipline Committee Laura W. White 
read from the discussion on ‘‘ Birthright Membership,’’ taken 
from the British Friend and reprinted in FRIENDS’ INTELLI- 
GENCER. 

‘Living Life Over Again,’’ by William George Jordan, 
was read by Marietta Janney. 

After roll-call and sentiments the Association adjourned to 
meet at the home of Thomas and Elizabeth Stapler. 

Ss. J. R. 





LANGHORNE, Pa.—The regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was held at the home of Joseph John 
Watson, Fifth month 3. 

The program opened with a paper by Mary Bunting 
entitled ‘‘ Life’s Trivial Round.’’ This showed how happiness 
is a condition of the mind and dependent upon our views of 
life—whether optimistic or pessimistic. Self-pity is to be 
deplored and the tendency toward this should be combatted 
by helping to lighten the burdens of others. Each one has an 
influence ; all have different weaknesses, and motives, not 
results, should be considered. 

Carrie S. Briggs read an article on ‘‘ The Habit of Happy 
Thought,’’ in which there were many good suggestions. 

Elizabeth S. Allen, in an interesting paper on ‘‘ Current 
Topics,’ gave an account of the live interest Friends were 
taking in all branches of Philanthropic and Missionary work 
throughout the world. 

Two papers were presented in answer to the question, 
‘« Do only those who dispense wealth receive the true happi- 
ness of giving?’’ 

Charles W. Hancock spoke on the comparative scarcity 
of material wealth, but he reminded us that the widow’s mite 
was more acceptable to God than the gift of the wealthy 
Pharisee. 

Alfred Marshall thought that if the distribution of wealth 
was necessary for happiness this would be a most unhappy 
world, as the masses do not possess it. He also spoke of the 
pleasure it must be for those who have risen by their own 
efforts from poverty to wealth to share it with those less 
fortunate. But the greatest reward and pleasure must be for 
those who daily sacrifice themselves for others. 

Arthur E. Bye followed with reading ‘‘The Quaker 
Widow.”’ 

After roll-call and a short silence the meeting adjourned to 
meet at C. Grace Marple’s, Fifth month 31. A. P., Sec. 


SOLEBURY, PaA.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
Fifth month 12, at the rise of the morning meeting. 

Eastburn Reeder reported on literature, reading ‘‘ The 
Trial of James Nayler, in 1652°’ from Janney's History of 
Friends. From the Discipline, Agnes S. Ely read the 
‘*Queries."’ Fred. L. Smith, on Current Topics, mentioned 
many of the latest important events. 

Ella B. Carter answered in the affirmative the question, 
‘* Should we rely entirely on our own Association, or invite 
outside talent?’’ Remarks of approval were made on the 
answer by Agnes S. Ely, Fred. L. Smith, Seth T. Walton, 
Annie M. Smith, and Mattie Reeder. 

Annie M. Smith gave a reading on the race question, 
entitled, ‘‘ Education in North Caroline.’’ A number of 
members spoke on the subject. 

‘*What effort, if any, should be used to increase the 
membership of our Association ?’’ was answered by Laura E. 
Walton. Richard K. Roberts read a short poem. 

The meeting adjourned until the second First-day in 
Ninth month. M. M. R. 





GRAMPIAN, PA.—West Branch Young Friends’ Association 
met in the meeting-house, Fifth month 5. The meeting was 
opened by the president reading the 66th Psalm, after which 
was a period of silence. Next was roll-call and response by 
sentiments. The subject for discussion was ‘‘ Literature,’’ 
which was to be opened by T. E. Moore, but he not being 
present it was opened by George T. Underwood reading 
extracts from ‘‘ Evangeline.”’ 

Next was reading by Seymour Kester and Corliss Kirk. 
After a period of silence the Association adjourned. 

ADA WALL, Sec. 





CAMDEN, N. J.—TheJast meeting before the summer vaca- 
tion of the Camden Young Friends’ Association was held in 
the meeting-house, Fifth month 7. 

The paper for the evening was prepared by Reuben Gil- 
lingham, of Virginia, and read by Euphrosyne S. Ivins, upon 
‘« The Efficacy of Prayer.’’ It received careful attention and 
called forth discussion. 

The writer thought that ‘‘ prayer without effort is as vain 
as ‘Faith without works,’ or expecting compensation with- 
out labor. In order to accomplish a desired purpose or expect 
an answered prayer, one must strive with the Giver of Good as 
earnestly as he desires that favor. 

‘‘The prayerful, hopeful condition dispels despair and 
encourages energy, enthusiasm, and cheer, and the upward, 
lifting tendency lifts others upward, too, finding their greatest 
pleasure in the good they do. 

‘‘Our lives, when lived in accordance with the Divine 
Will, become, as it were, a prayer.”’ 

The closing numbers of the program were readings and 
recitations by Fanny Scheibner, Samuel Stiles, and Emily 
Collings. As we looked back over the winter's work, it 
seemed that the number of excellent papers and thoughts that 
had been presented ought to make a support and strength to 
the meeting. 

In the hope that the coming months would bring forth an 
aroused interest in all the Friends of Camden, the Association 
adjourned until Tenth month. 

ANNA B. SHEPPARD, Sec. 





MICKLETON, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association was 
held at the meeting-house on the evening of Fifth month 11. 
In the absence of the President, Elizabeth L. Duell was 
appointed for the evening, and opened the meeting by read- 
ing the goth Psalm. 

A letter was received from our friend Joseph Powell, 
accepting an invitation to be present at our next meeting. 

Annie W. Heritage continued the reading of the third 
volume of Janney’s History. The paper in the report of the 
Chautauqua Conference, by Mary H. Whitson, on ‘‘ The Re- 
lation of the Young Friends’ Associations to the Society of 
Friends,’’ was read by Albert Heritage. This was felt to be 
an excellent selection, as it contained many helpful thoughts. 
The chapter from the Book of Discipline on‘‘ Wills’’ was read 
by Martha Engle. A very interesting paper on ‘‘ The Influ- 
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ence of Friends’ Literature’’ was read by Grace L. Wright. 
The paper gave a brief review of Friends’ writings, and was 
followed by some discussion. A full andinteresting collection 
of ‘Current Items’’ was read by James G. Engle. Hannah 
A. Heritage gave a voluntary recitation. 

We were favored with the company of Samuel H. Broom- 
ell, whose words of counsel and encouragement were highly 
appreciated. 

After the assigning of questions and other announcements 
for next time the roll was called, twenty-six being present. 
Meeting adjourned until Sixth month 8. R. W. P., Sec. 





TRENTON, N. J.—On the evening of Fourth month the 22, 
Friends’ Association held its regular monthly meeting in the 
meeting-house. 

A communication was read, asking this Association to co- 
operate with General Conference Executive Committee in a 
distribution of Friendly Literature. The secretary was di- 
rected to order such literature. 

4 A paper by Harvey T. Satterthwaite gave a short sketch 
of Whittier’s political career. It stated that Whittier was 
never nominated for an office yet he was much interested in 
political affairs. He thought every man should be loyal, and 
should vote on election days. The writer read ‘‘ The Quakers 
are out '’ and ‘‘ Poor Voter on Election Day.’’ These poems 
portrayed Whittier’s enthusiasm. 

Carrie S. Bamford next gave a ten-minute extract from 
Turner's History of Friends, which proved so interesting that 
she was asked to continue longer. 

The familiar faces of some of our most faithful members 


were very much missed, and we trust ere we meet again they | 


may be able to be with us. Oe. ae be 





The scripture reading was followed by roll call and responses. 
A selection, entitled ‘‘ The Love of God,’’ was read by Myron 
Eves. From this we gathered the helpful thought that we 
have only to look to God for the protection of the Everlasting 
Arm and that faith, obedience, and child-like trust, when we 
most need help, conquers all things. 

Georgie Demott traced the spiritual growth and persecu- 
tions of William Penn, in an interesting paper on his life. 
A paper written by Ida L. Eves on ‘‘ The Influence of Middle 
Life,"’ was read by Laura Balderston. 

Dorothy Heller gave us a few helpful lines, after which 
R. Anna Kester gave us a paper on ‘‘ The Origin and Growth 
of Discipline and Advices.’’ 

A brief discussion of the question, ‘‘ Resolved that William 
Penn suffered more for his principles than any of his 
followers,’’ was opened by J. L. John. 

The regular meeting for Fourth month was held in the 
evening and among other interesting features was the interpre- 
tation of certain parables which had come up in the First-day 
School lessons. 





Rsiinc Sun, Mp.—A regular meeting of Young Friends’ 
Association of West Nottingham was held in the public hall 
at Rising Sun on First-day afternoon, Fifth month 4, at 2.30. 
The opening exercise was a reading, ‘‘ The Power of Silence,’’ 
given by the president. 

The prepared program was postponed until our meeting in 
Sixth month, when the committee appointed at our last meet- 
ing to nominate officers to serve the Association the ensuing 
year will produce their report. 

As had been previously announced, Prof. F. H. Green, of 
West Chester State Normal School, was with us and gave an 
oratorical and intellectual talk on ‘‘ Life’s A. B. C.,’’ which 
he considered under three heads: 1st. The Aim ; 2nd. The 
Bravery ; 3rd. The Consecration of Life, dwelling mainly 
upon the first. 

He thought we should not spend our time soliloquizing as 
to what life is, but aim to be all we can, and do all we can 
while here. Holiness and righteousness should characterize 
our lives. Place our ideal high then strive to reach it. Aim 
toward perfection. Each individual should ask himself the 
question, What is my aimin life? Am I working to drive out 
evil, and to establish good, or am I living for myself alone? 
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He counselled the young to seek proper companions, and 
to reject the reading of vile literature, picturing to them the 
great possibilities within their reach. The accumulating of 
riches should not be our chief aim. Not dollars, but goodness. 
Learning how to live more important, than learning to make 
a living. In passing along, bravery will be demanded of us. 
We must press forward and remove the difficulty. 

We should consecrate our lives in doing good work. Too 
much half-heartedness,—strive to develop our spirit natures. 
Inspirit the Christ-life within us. Action should be our 
watchword. The time, sow. 

After a short period of silence, the Association adjourned 
to meet at the same place the first First-day in Sixth month. 

rE. mR. L., Cor. Sec. 





Easton, Mp.—Our Young Friends’ Association met at 
| the home of John Bartlett on the Ist inst. and was especially 
| interesting. Sallie Wilson gave a paper on the practical 
results of Booker Washington's work, which, in connection 
with the discussion on the merits of the question, ‘‘Is it right 
to deprive a man of his vote because he cannot read?”’ 
| brought out much original and entertaining expression. 
Hannah Wilson, a little girl of nine years, recited ‘‘ The 
beautifully, and the usual response in 
choice sentiments closed the meeting. A. BT. M., See. 





HOPEWELL, VIRGINIA.—The Young Friends’ Association 
met at Hopewell meeting-house, Fourth month 28. The 
President opened the meeting with reading the 14th chapter 
of John. Twenty members answered to the roll-call, and 

| there were several visitors present. 
David W. Branson read a short account of Hopewell 


| Meeting, which he had written some time previously, but it 


MILLVILLE, PA.—The Association,met Third month to. | ao : : 
| current topics in an interesting manner. 


was still fresh and intéresting to all. Carrie D. Lupton gave 

Susan T. Pidgeon read an interesting letter from the Sec- 
retary of the Executive Committee of Young Friends’ Associa- 
tions. This, as well as the foregoing topics, brought out dis- 
cussion from many members. Among other remarks, M. S. 
Lupton said that in the paper read by Susan T. Pidgeon 
many helpful suggestions for future appointments might be 
found. Annie J. Reesclosed the program with a rendering of 
the poem ‘‘ Pictures of Memory,’’ by Alice Cary. 

Under unfinished business a letter was read from the 
Committee on Literature. The Association decided to avail 
itself of the opportunity to secure this valuable literature for 
distribution, and to that end directed the Secretary to order 
copies. After a brief silence the meeting adjourned. 

FLORENCE DELL BRANSON, Secretary. 





THE golden wedding of Joshua B. and Caroline Washburn 
came off on Second-day evening, Fifth month 6. The guests, 
who numbered between ninety and a hundred, were enter- 
tained from six until nine p.m. Only four were present, I 
believe, who witnessed the union of fifty years ago. After 
the friends had all been received by the bride and groom, 
their daughter, Jane C. Washburn, read from the Diary 
which was kept by the then newly-wedded pair. This Diary 
was indeed an interesting record of a wedding trip of about 
amonth. They travelled by steam cars, canals, carriages, 
and the various means of transportation of those days. 
The lives of these dear Friends have gone most smoothly 
on, with one exception, and that the loss of a dear son after 
reaching the age of twenty-eight. Two original poems were 
read at this time, one a contribution from the pen of Albert 
R. Lawton, Principal of Chappaqua Institute, and the other 
an offering of love from Mary Ella Weeks Clark. Music 
from the young people and the delightful repast closed this 
very enjoyable evening with our beloved friends whose fifty 
years had brought them to the mile-stone of peace and love. 
a. ew... 


AN enormous pine log, 94 feet long and 19 inches square, 
was landed at Leith, Scotland, recently. 
and most perfect tree in Louisiana. 


It was the largest 
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PERSONAL AND OYFHER NOTES. 


CHARLES A. ZaviTz, Director of the Experimental Depart- 
ment of Ontario Agricultural College, at Guelph, Ontario, 
Canada, sailed from New York, last week, for England, to 
be absent in the British Islands and on the Continent, for 
about four months. He goes mainly to study agricultural 
science, as developed abroad. His wife, who has been in 
attendance at Philadelphia Yearly Meeting this week, is the 
daughter of our friend Isaac Wilson. 


THE Doylestown (Pa.) Jntelligencer says that Dr. C. D. 
Fretz, a well-known Bucks county botanist, has discovered 
near Sellersville a plant not heretofore reported as growing 
wild in the United States. It is the Wild Yellow Tulipa 
(Zulipa sylvestris L.) native of Europe and Asia. The flow- 
ers are of a golden yellow, three inches in diameter, and very 
fragrant. It is perfectly established in a thicket along a flow- 
ing stream in very rich soil. The plants were found in two 
different localities along this stream, showing that they have 
been growing there for some years. 

Henry P. E ty, of Lahaska, Bucks county (Pa.), has 
donated his farm of about seventy-six acres, in Buckingham 
township, to the Friends’ Boarding Home of Bucks Quarterly 
Meeting. The conveyance has been made recently. Itisa 
condition of the gift that the donor be maintained at the Home 
during his life-time. 

Ernest N. Holmes, accompanied by his wife, has been 
spending some days with his uncle Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, at 
Swarthmore. He has been for two years and a half in Paris, 
at the University of Paris. During part of this time he 
was interpreter in the United States Commission at the Ex- 
position. 


Among other Friends from Delaware in attendance on 
First-day last, in Philadelphia, was the Governor, John Hunn, 
with his wife and daughter. They joined in the exercises 
of the First-day School, in the afternoon, in the class from 
Easton, Md., in charge of Wilson M. Tylor. 


Friends of John Comly Maule, of Collins, Lancaster 
county (Pa.), will be glad to hear of his improved condition 
from an alarming illness of erysipelas fever. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


SONNET. 


I aM a wild bird, in the forest caught 

And carried captive from my native ground, 

Beating my bruised and bleeding wings of thought 

*Gainst the iron bars that compass me around, 

Till panting-on my prison floor I fall. 

At times the proffered nourishment I take, — 

At times a captive’s plaintive song I make, — 

But from the vast skies arching over all 

The voices of my fellows calland call, 

And this poor, homesick heart is like to break ! 

O could I burst this prison-house asunder, 

Could I unfettered spread my pinions strong, 

The world would hear me in delighted wonder, 

And heaven re-echo my immortal song ! 
HowELL S. ENGLAND. 


THE CHILDREN KNOW. 


Tue children know that spring has come, 
For in the pine-trees high 

The robins and blackbirds sing 
Against the shining sky. 


A bumble-bee goes buzzing by ; 
A cock crows loud and clear ; 
The banks are blue with violets ; 
The spring, the spring is here ! 
—Katharine Pyle, in Harper's Bazar. 
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THE HAGUE TRIBUNAL’S PROGRESS. 

Advocate of Peace, Boston. 
ANOTHER red letter day has been added to those in 
the calendar of the international peace movement. 
Hereafter the 18th of April, 1901 will, along with 
the 24th of August, 1898, and the 18th of May, 
1899, rank as one of the great days in the history 
of civilization. 

On the first of these dates the Russian govern- 
ment, through the late Count Mouravieff, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, handed to each of the foreign 
diplomatic representatives at St. Petersburg a litho- 
graph copy of the now famous Rescript proposing a 
conference in the interests of “the maintenance of 
general peace and a possible reduction of the ex- 
cessive armaments” of the powers. On the second 
date the one hundred delegates appointed by twenty- 
six Powers, the most distinguished assemblage of 
governmental representatives in human history, met 
at The Hague and opened the Peace Conference, the 
.chief result of whose ten weeks of deliberation was 
the convention providing for a permanent interna- 
tional court of arbitration. 

Nearly two years have passed since The Hague 
Conference closed its Jabors. During that time one 
after another of the twenty-six Powers has ratified 
the convention and appointed its members of the 
court, until now only China, Turkey, and Luxemburg 
remain which have not ratified it. 

On the 13th of April just passed, Dr. W. H. De 
Beaufort, the Netherlands Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, whom the convention makes the president of 
the administrative council of the court, sent official 
notice by telegraph and cable to all of the twenty-six 
Powers informing them that the court was definitely 
constituted. This was the final act in the work of 
The Hague Conference, as regards this particular 
convention. 

This message, probably the most important one 
of a political nature ever sent over the wires, created 
no commotion; in fact, was entirely unnoticed by 
most people. Some of the newspapers gave an inch 
to it, with an additional inch or so of headlines. 
Many of them made no reference whatever to it. If 
it had had its deserts, according to its importance 
in the progress of civilization, the whole front page 
of every great newspaper in Christendom would 
have been devoted to the subject ; the pictures of 
the members of the court, more than fifty of them 
already appointed, would have been given, with some 
account of their character and positions in their 
several countries ; the importance of the court would 
have been set out in strong terms, and the interest- 
ing and many-sided movement which has led up 
to it would have been described in its salient feat- 
W:« «2 ge 

We begin the new century with another large 
and imperishable foundation-stone well laid beneath 
us. This should give us courage for larger and 
more earnest efforts hereafter. The permanent in- 
ternational court of arbitration, though now in actual 
existence, to continue, we believe, as long as human 
society lasts, has not yet done any service. One of 
these days we shall see the new invention tried. 
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We are eager to see how it will work ; but, however 
successful the first trial may be, it will need the ac- 
tive and united support of all the friends of peace 
for many years to come in order that it may be per- 
manently and firmly established in the confidence of 
the nations and peoples of the earth. To this end 
let all our strength and influence be henceforth 
exerted. 


The Big Trees for Lumber. 
STATEMENTS in the California papers that the sequoias have 
no commercial value are apt to create surprise at all the ef- 
fort that has been needed to begin the work of making these 


giant trees public instead of private property in order to pre- 
servethem. If they have a sentimental value only, no great 
price ‘should be asked for them. Indeed, that is the argu- 
ment addressed to the Eastern owners of the Calaveras 
grove, with whom the national Government is dickering. 
Hitherto he has been threatening, unless his price was paid, 
to convert the trees into lumber, when ‘‘every lumberman 
knows that the trees are of no value for milling,’’ says the 
San Francisco Chronicle. 

In the first place, the San Francisco paper explains, the 
cost of felling any one of the ninety-two big trees on the 
500-acre tract would be excessive. It would take five men 
twenty-two days to bore enough holes through any tree thirty 
feet in diameter. After being felled the trunk would have to 
be cut into forty-feet lengths to be serviceable. A block of 
wood, say thirty-three feet in diameter by forty feet in length, 


would weigh about 600 tons, and no machinery has yet been | 


built capable of handling it. No saw could work on sucha 
section, if it were possible to get it to a mull, and to split it 
with dynamite, as Mr. Whiteside once suggested, would 
shatter the log and spoil the lumber. In other words, the 
big trees are vastly too massive for commercial use. 


In an article showing the power of education in production, 
Charles N. Dabney, in the World's Work, states that in the 
year 1898-99 Massachusetts spent $12,000,000 more upon 


her schools than Tennessee ; but the average productive ca- 
pacity of each inhabitant of Massachusetts is $260 a year, 
while in Tennessee it is but $116. 

Thus in one year the people of Massachusetts earned 
$403,000,000 more than the same number of people in 
Tennessee, and the twelve million dollars invested in superior 
education yield 400 millions annually. People who find that 
it costs a great deal to educate their children, may comfort 
themselves with the thought that there is no other invest- 
ment that yields so large a return. 





Progress at Hampton. 
Tue Thirty-third Annual Report of the Hampton Normal and 
Agricultural Institute is encouraging. The number desiring 
admission is so great that the sifting process is applied in 


the selection of students. As a result of this the teacher of 
the lowest class says, ‘‘ The poorest students I have now are 
much better than the majority of last year’s class."’ 

The co-education of Negroes and Indians has proved en- 
tirely successful. The Indians have their separate quarters 
and tables in the dining-rooms, but they mingle freely with 
the colored students in the shops and school-rooms. 

The funds have been increased during the past year by 
careful management, and by several gifts and bequests, the 
largest of which was $100,000 from Collis P. Huntington, who 
was one of the trustees of the institution. 

This self-made man was a true friend of the Negro and 
Indian races. In the Newport News ship-yard he insisted on 
giving the Negroes equal chances with the white workmen ; 
and in connection with his large railroad holdings he was 
able to provide them, not only with labor, but with land and 
homes. 
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A Boy’s Bravery. 
A SHORT time since an accident occurred in the South Wilkes- 
barre colliery, caused by a fire breaking out in a narrow tunnel 
that led from the main part of the mine toa branch excavation, 


Young Charley Jameson, the boy who was driving the mule 
team in a part of the mine from which escape was easy, 
knowing that in a very few minutes the men working in the 
rock tunnel would be cut off, cried to his companions, ‘‘ Take 
my mules out; I’m going to tell the other fellows.’’ And 
with that he rushed past the burning timbers into the dark 
rock tunnel. He never came back, nor did any of the seven 
‘* other fellows’’ he had hoped to save by his warning. 
Dwarfed by work in childhood, stunted in mind because 
schooling was always out of his reach, black with grime of 
coal, a legitimate development of a nineteenth-century colliery, 
this heroic lad was a greater hero than many whose names 
are on the roll of fame, for without thought of glory or honor 


A PERIOD of wild speculation in stocks reached its climax 
in New York last week. For some weeks prices of stocks, 
especially in certain railroads, had been ‘‘soaring’’ higher 
and higher, and the volume of sales daily reached figures far 
above any ever previously known. Large sums of money 
were sent from all parts of the country to New York, to be 
used in the speculation, and large numbers of persons also 
flocked there in order to be near at hand. The end, for the 
time, was reached on the oth instant, when prices ‘‘broke,’’ 
the fall being so sudden and so great as to completely ruin 
many speculators ‘‘on margin.’’ After the collapse there 
was a ‘‘recovery’’ in prices, but itis unlikely that the specu- 
lation will be renewed, on the same scale. 

IT is the common understanding that one influence which 
greatly contributed to this wild performance was a contest 
between two parties of great ‘‘ capitalists’’ for the control of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad. One of these parties included 
J. Pierpont Morgan, the banker, who recently formed the 
great steel combination, and also James J. Hill, President of 
the Great Northern Pacific Railroad. The other party included 
George J. Gould, and Harriman and Schiff, men less knewn to 
the country generally. 
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THE New York correspondent of the Philadelphia Ledger , 
summing up the stock speculation, at the close of last week, 
Say: 

‘‘Thus far this year the transactions of the Stock Ex- 
change amount to 141,986,o10 shares of stock and $500,- 
349.770 of bonds, having together a total approximate par 
value of ¢14,698,950,770, or more than the combined pub- 
lic debts of Great Britain, France, Germany, and the United 
States. The total transactions amount also to considerably 
more than the aggregate capital stock and bonded debt of all 
the railroads in the United States, amounting to $11,387,- 
039,208. Thus in four months and ten days there has been 
sold on the Stock Exchange $3,311,911,562 more than all 
the stocks and bonds of all the railroads. The transactions 
in this period are two and one-half times greater than in the 
corresponding time last year.”’ 

Ir is definitely announced that the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company has gained complete control of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad. The movement in this direction has been 
going on for some time, but was denied ‘‘ as a matter of pol- 
icy.’" As soon as President Cassatt is ready to name his suc- 
cessor, President Cowan, of the Baltimore and Ohio, will 
retire from office. It is positively stated that the two roads 
are to be maintained as separate lines. Four officials of the 
Pennsylvania are now directors in the B. and O. board. 

In the British House of Commons, on the oth instant, 
the ‘‘civil list’’ was discussed and voted. This is the per- 
manent money allowance to be made the King. It was fixed 
at £470,000 a year (about $2,300,000). The sum given 


‘ Queen Victoria was £415,000 a year. The Chancellor of 
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the Exchequer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, explained that the 
King had no personal fortune, and was, therefore, depen- 
dent on the revenues of the Duchy of Lancaster and the 
Parliamentary allowance. 

THE I5oth anniversary of the founding of the Pennsylva- 
nia Hospital, of Philadelphia, was celebrated on the 11th 
instant, by a large gathering, with addresses. The Hospital 
was chartered by the Colonial Assembly of Pennsylvania, 
May I1, 1751, andthe first building was begun in 1755. The 
two Penn ‘‘Proprietaries,"" Thomas and Richard, sons of 
William Penn, gave a part of the ground. It was the first 
institution of its kindin America. More than 36,000 patients 
were treated last year. Benjamin H. Shoemaker, president, 
made an address of welcome, and John B. Garrett the com- 
memorative address. 


NEWS NOTES. 


PRESIDENT Franklin Carter, of Williams College, Mass., 
has resigned. He has been at the head of the institution for 
twenty years. 

THROUGH the persuasion of her brother, J. W. Moore, of 
Kansas City, Mrs. Carrie Nation has consented to leave the 
county jail of Wichita, Kansas, on a bail bond of $100. 

In the English House of Commons the plan of laying an 
export tax of a shilling a ton on coal was approved by a vote 


The coal miners, who were considering the 
suspension of work, as a protest, decided against it. 


Gov. ODELL of New York has signed the bill appropriat- 
ing $400,000 for the purchase of the Palisades on the Hudson 
river, also the bill appropriating $100,000 for the erection 
of the state hospital for the care of persons suffering from 
incipient tuberculosis. 


of 333 to 227. 


BriG-GEN. BELL of the volunteer service, who has just 
returned from Manila, is quoted as saying that ‘‘ one-sixth of 
the natives of Luzon have either been killed or have died of 
the dengue fever in the lasttwo years. The loss of life by 
killing alone has been very great."’ 


CHICAGO experienced a change of temperature one day 
recently which broke all the local records. At 15 minutes 
before 3 o'clock in the afternoon the thermometer registered 
nearly go degrees, and people were prostrated by the heat on 
thestreets. At 3 o'clock the thermometer stood at 46 degrees, 
having fallen 41 degrees within 15 minutes. 


IN connection with the agitation of the question of the 
possibility of spreading contagious diseases by means of 
books, officers of the Free Library of Philadelphia state that, 
since the incorporation of the institution in 1891, during which 
period nearly 10,500,000 books were received and handled 
over and over again by employés of the library, not a single 
one of the latter has contracted a contagious disease. 








ART OF SELF-DEFENSE. —A story is told 
of a young man who came toa minister 
with the inquiry if it would be unwise for 
him to learn the manly art of self-defense. 
He was perhaps somewhat surprised when 
the good man answered promptly that he 
considered such knowledge a most excel- 








Light,Sweet 


lent thing. He had himself acquired it are 
in his youth, and had found it invaluable. Wh ] 
‘* Indeed,’’ saidthe young man, much in- O esome more 
terested. ‘‘And what system did you ss 
learn?’’ ‘*Solomon's,’’ replied the easily, 
clergyman, gravely. And then seeing an F 4 * * s 
expression of perplexity on the face of ren speedily, 
his companion, he added, ‘You will find certainly 
it laid down in the first verse of the fif- 

made 
teenth chapter of Proverbs: ‘A soft * : 
answer turneth away wrath.’ It is the Delicious Past ry with 


best system of self-defense of which I 
have ever heard.’’—[Exchange. | 


In a school for colored children there 
was a little boy who would persist in saying 
‘*have went,’’ says a contributor to the 
Christian Endeavor World. The teacher 
kept him in one night, and said, ‘‘ Now 
while I am out of the room, you may write 
‘have gone’ fifty times.’’ When the 
teacher came back, he looked at the boy’s 
paper, and there was ‘‘ have gone"’ fifty 
times. On the other side was written, ‘‘I 
have went home.”’ 





people are,’’ was remarked to us by a 
friend shortly since. The same thought 
was quite differently expressed to-day by 
an old colored man, whose reply was 
when we inquired after his wife, who had 
been a long time sick, ‘‘ She worry along 
marm, but she stick, dough.’’—[Laing 
School Visitor. ] 


The ‘ Royal Baker and Pastry 


ROYAL 


BAKING POWDER. 


Its great usefulness and superiority 
have made the Royal Baking Powder 
one of the most popular of household 
articles, and it is declared by expert 
cooks indispensable in the preparation 
of the finest and most wholesome food. 


There are cheap baking pow- 


Cook ’’ —containing over 800 ders, made from alum, but they 

most practical and valuable are exceedingly harmful to 

THE tomato ripens with difficulty in cooking receipts—free to health, Their astringent and 
England. There are over 1,000,000 every patron. Send postal cauterizing qualities add a 


square feet of glass surface in Great 
Britain exclusively devoted to the cultiva- 
tion and production of tomatoes for 


‘«How tenacious of life these old 
market purposes. 


card with your full address. 


dangerous element to food. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 





NOTICES. 

*,* The next Conference under the care of 
Concord Qnarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the meeting- 
house at Stanton, Delaware, on First-day, Fifth 
month 26, at 2.30 p. m. 


CHARLES PALMER, Clerk, 
P. O. Box 218, Chester, Pa. 





*.* The Monthly Meeting of Friends held at 
Green Street, Philadelphia, will take place on 
Fifth-day next, the 23, in the afternoon, at 3 
o'clock. 

* * A Conference will be held in Horsham 
Friends’ Meeting House, First-day, Fifth month 
I9, at 3p. m., under the care of Abington 
Meeting s Philanthropic Committee. 

Subject, ‘‘ The Condition of the Colored 
People of the South.’’ 

J. Q. ATKINSON, ~LorL 
ARABELLA CARTER, \ Clerks. 


*.* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 


Yearly Meeting has arranged for meetings during 


Fifth and Sixth months as follows: 
FIFTH MONTH : 
19. Eastland, Pa. 
26. York, Pa. 
SIxTH MONTH: 
2. Fishertown, Pa. 
16, W odlawn, Pa. 
23. Fawn Grove, Pa. 
30 Bush Creek, Md. 
ELIZABETH B. PASSMORE, Chairman. 


+ * ssttingteats First- ow School Union will 
be held at Eastland Friends’ Meeting-house, 
on Seventh-day, Fifth month 25, convening at 
10.30a.m. All interested in First-day School 
work cordially invited to attend. 

RosertT K. Woon, Pres. 
PHEBE L. CoATEs, Sec. 


*,* Quarterly Meetings will occur as follows 
during Fifth month : 

18. Short Creck, Concord, Ohio. 

20. Fairfax, Hopewell, Va. 

22. Stillwater, Stillwater, Ohio. 

24. Duanesburg, Ghent, N. Y. 

25. Blue River, Blue River, Ind. 

27. Warrington, Pipe Creek, Md. 
New York Yearly Meeting. 
Canada H. Y. M., Bloomfield, Ontario. 
Burlington, Crosswicks, N. J. 
Southern, Easton, Md. 
Bucks, Buckingham, Pa. 
Nottingham, Deer Creek, Md. 


28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- | 


mittee to visit the smaller branches, as way may 
open, has made the following appointments : 


| FIFTH MONTH: 


| 
| 


*.* First-day evening meetings during Fifth | 


month are held at Race St., above 15th St. 


19. Appointed Meeting, Haverford, 3.30p.m 
S1xTH MONTH : 
2. Appointed Meeting, Radnor, 3 p. m. 
16. Germantown, IO 30 a. m. 
30. Valley, 10 a. m. 
SEVENTH MONTH : 
7. Reading, II a. m. 
21. Schuylkill, 10.30 a. m. 
EIGHTH MONTH: 
4. Mer-.on, 10 30 a. m. 
18. Haverford, 10 a. m. 


AQuiLa J. LINvVILL, Clerk. 


FRIENDS’ 2m. Sle ROCEE.. 


| Sure, ma'am, 


| 
| 
' 
| 
PP 
| 
} 








*.* The Monthly + aiecaihes of Friends of 
Philadelphia, held at Race Street, will take 
place on Fourth-day next, the 22, in the 
evening, at 7.30 o'clock. 

A LADY, whose maid accompanied her 
to a vegetarian restaurant in London, was 
soon the recipient of a protest. ‘‘ But, 
Mary,’’ she argued, ‘‘the food is pala- 
table,—you cleared your plate,—and it is 
certainly wholesome. Why do you 
object?’’ ‘It ain’t that bad to taste, 
ma'am,’’ responded Mary, firmly; ‘* but 
I don’t call it wholesome,—no, marm, 
not when they fill a body’s plate with 
tomato and cabbage and parsnips and 
potato all at once, and give you fish-ball 
things without any fish in "em, and goose 
things without any goose in ‘em, and 
croquette things made of mixed-up greens. 
it gives me confusion of 
—|[Exchange. | 
IN view of the fact that walnut timber 
is growing more and more scarce each 
year wouldn't it be wise for farmers to 


the stomach !”’ 


| plant walnut trees on their waste land ? 


| Nearly every farm has more or less land 


| 
| 


| you will reapa rich harvest. 


that is absolutely good for nothing. 
Raise walnuttrees. In the vearsto come 
The walt ut 


|is not a very slow growing tree, and the 
, more scarce it becomes, the more people 
| will be bound to have it at some price. 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| A few acres planted in walnut trees by a 


farmer would prove a valuable inheritance 


| for his heirsin a few years.— [Exchange. ] 





This is the Smallest 





Made also 


in four 
larger sizes. 


Sold 


aenta 


Blue 








Bue OILSTOVE 


If your dealer 
does not have 
them—vrite to 
the nearest 
agency of 
STANDARD 
OIL CO. 
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| Queen Vicroria had a passion for | 

Underwear shutting up rooms in which relatives, 

| friends, and favorite servants had died. 

The spacious apartment occupied by John | 

Extra Values, for Men, Women and | Brown at Windsor Castle has been rigor- | 
. | ously closed for eighteen years, and a 

Children. brass, recording the date of his demise, 





wee stock from the world’s | lamenting his loss, and commemorating 


best makers is always here at his virtues, was put up on the wall by the 

. ; . | Queen. This room has now been re- 

the lowest possible prices ; but, in opened and cleared out, and it will be 
addition to this regular assortment, | entirely redecorated and put to use 
our great outlet and unusual pur- | again.—[London Truth. ] ieee eile bial adidas 


chasing facilities enable us to pre- | Not long ago, by an explosion of on the table gets stale much 
sent many special lots much under | dynamite, thirty-five men were shut up in quicker than if kept in the 
true value. | the New York Rapid Transit Tunnel, and | bread box. Exposure to the 

| would soon have died of suffocation, had | |i ed h a For th 
MEN’S BALBRIGGAN SHIRTS AND | not Engineer Mullen turned on the air- | |My) 7 “08S the Gamage. For the 


same reason crackers or bis- 
cuit exposed in a barrel or 
box will grow stale while 
those protected by the In-er- 
seal Patent Package will not. 


DRAWERS-—shirts with ribbed skirt | compressors at full speed and forced com- 
and either long or short sleeves; drawers | pressed air down to them. They lay for 
have French band and suspender straps; | half an hour with their faces down, 
all have pearl buttons and covered | breathing the air that was thus sent them. 
seams ; a full 50-cent value— When they were rescued their clothing 
here at(each) ....... 39C was in shreds, all were more or less 
MEN’S RIBBED SHIRTS AND | burned, and three were bleeding pro- 
DRAWERS—seconds, of fine quality, | fusely, but all were saved by the engineer's 
in ecru ; worth 75 cents each promptness and presence of mind. 


—hereat(each) ..... .39C === — eietenemeia 


WOMEN'S FINE WHITE RIBBED 2 
COMBINATION SUITS—all with low | 2” D. 5. Bro 
neck and lace-trimmed wide knee length 
drawers ; seconds of the 75- 
cent quality—hereat (each). . 39C 

WHITE RIBBED LISLE VESTS—with or by appointment. 1527 Arch St., 
low neck ; seconds of a quality Philadelphia, Penna. 
worth double the price—hereat . I5C wilpitinaniciinarnaataomenninietitialtna 

WOMEN'S WHITE RIBBED LONG- : ’ 

SLEEVE VESTS AND KNEE- Young Friends Review 
LENGTH DRAWERS—another small — 

lot, in seconds of the 35-cent IRC Published by the 
quality—here at (each)... . 5 New York Young Friends’ Association. 

WOMEN'S GAUZE VESTS—with short 
sleeves, strictly firsts, and the regular HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror, 
50-cent quality ; a few sizes 19 West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 
missing—here at (each)... QC) RAED: Rowe 

CHILDREN’S GAUZE SHIRTS—all 


with short sleeves; strictly firsts, andthe Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
regular 25-cent quality; all 


sizes—here at... ..... I5C months’ trial. 


With Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER $2.50; with Scattered 


CHILDREN'S FINE WHITE RIBBED | Seeds $1.00; all three $2.85. 


When you want crackers, bis- 
cuit or wafers that are a credit 
to your table, be sure they 
are in the original package 
with the In-er-seal trade mark 
design on the end. 








wn Pennock, 
Osteopathic Physician. 


9 to 12 a.m.,1 to 4 p.m., 
Saturdays 9 to 12, 





Soda, Milk, Graham and Oatmeal 
Biscuit, Vanilla Wafers and Ginger 
Snaps come in the In-er-seal Pat- 

ent Package. Don’t take a 











Scattergood 





| 
| 
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| 
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LISLE VESTS—with low neck and no SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. Holder 
sleeves ; all sizes ; seconds of F 
the 37 %-cent quality—here at . I5C Just PUBLISHED. “ue eee 
BOY'S BALBRIGGAN SHIRTS AND . ° Glue 7 etc 
2 | Memoir o ohn Kinsey,| oe tsi 
KNEE-LENGTH DRAWERS —in | of F o [asia So 8 6With Aluminum Ferrule Brush. 





silver gray ; the regular 25-cent 18c Speaker of the Pennsylvania Assembly | 
quality—here at(each) .. . . and Justice of the Supreme Court of 
—- the Province. 


Pat., U.S., Nov. 2, 1897. 


Canada, Dec. g, 1898. HAS NO EQUAL 











P : 50 If your stationer hasn't it, 
Mail orders receive prompt attention. Clerk of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting rice, C. write us for particulars. 
as | eer ee ee | THE SCATTERGOOD CO 
Strawbridge & Clothier By JoserH S. Watton. | iladelphia 
g ” | Illustrated. 72 pages. Price, 50 cents. | 67 Laurel Street, 2 Philadelphia Pa, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





“Some Fruits of Solitude,” | TE NLARGEMENTS 
from 


By WILLIAM PENN, 


GEO. B. COCK, STENQGRAPHER, 


—  _N.E. Cor. Broad and 

















Telephone 3-56-53 D. Chestnut Sts. with an Introduction by Edmund Gosse. FILMS and NEGATIVES 
—— London Edition. Price, 80 cents. 50 cents and up. 
CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, Friends’ Book Association, | Penn Photographic Ce., 
Undertaker | | SW. COR 15TH AND RACE STS., PHILADELPHIA | 1221 Arch St., Phila. 
and Embalmer, Please mention Frienps’ INTEL- | ——— - 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- | AQUILA J. LINVILL, 
Citnadinn oneidtdh | ments in it. Thus ts of value to us| Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal. 
So | and to the advertisers. 1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 








J.T. JACKSON & CO., | 


Real Estate Brokers, 


Chestnut and 13th Streets, 


(Southeast: Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages etc., etc. 


PETER WRIGHT& SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investmeut Securities 
a Specialty. 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
deposits. 


Interest allowed on 


EDWARD D. HUTCHINSON 


6 Wall Street, New York. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Correspondence invited. 


Brown, Cloud, and Johnson, 
REAL ESTATE, 
1209--10 Stephen Girard Building 


Ezra H. Brown. 
Chas. F. Cloud. 
Chas. Johnson. 


Norristown Office, 39 E. Main Street. 


(19-25 South Twelfth Street), 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Merchants’ Trust Company, 


611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL so 
CAVITAL (paid in), 
. SR rea 


UNDIVIDED PROFITS,. . . 


Interest allowed on Deposits. 
insured, and conveyancing done. Lo:>s made on Mort- 
mage and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for Ad- 
mimistrators and others. The C: 1y also acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Safe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from g2 and upwards, per annum. 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. B. LANE, 7itle and Trust Officer 


DIRECTORS 


J. Botton WInPENNY, 
Warren G. GRIFFITH, 
SamvugL Bancrort, Jr., 
Epwarp G. McCo.tin, 
Avrrep I. Puiuips, 
Cuas. S. HincHMAN, Grorce M. WaGner, 
Epwarp S. SayRes, Frank W. Paut, 
Evcar Dup.ey Faries. 


Ellwood Heacock 
UNDERTAKER 
Established 1860 Telephone 5807 


Calls out of city answered promptly 
1313 Vine Street, Phila. 


‘Tiss to Real Estate 


Nicuoras Brice, 
S. Davis Pace, 
are R. Ruoaps, 
JOHN F. Lewts, 
T'romas R. Gitt, 


Let Us do your FRAMING. 
The Best Work and Lowest Prices. 


PENN PHOTOGRAPHIC CoO., 
1221 Arch Street, Phila. 







FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 
PPP AOI 


run 





712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
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F. GUTEKUNST, Harriet W Eek... 





~ GIRARD TRUST COMPANY , 
N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 
CAPITAL $2,000,000 Chartered 1836 SURPLUS $5,000,000 


ACTs AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- ACTs AS TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION MorRT- 
TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. 





GAGES. 
FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR DEPOSITARY UNDER PLANS OF REORGAN- 
CORPORATIONS. IZATION. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 
CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATE, 
SAFES TO RENT IN BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS. 


i eae E. B. MORRIS, President. 
The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 

Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice President,T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice President and Actua i 
ASA S.WING; Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE; Trust Officer, J. RO 
ERTS FOULKE;; Assistant Trust Gard: BARTON TOWNSEND; Assistant Actuary, DAVID 
G. ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL H. TROTH; Secretary,C. WALTER BORTON. 


| PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD SPECIAL 
EXCURSION TO PAN-AMERICAN 


EXPOSITION. 


On Thursday, May 23, 1901, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company will run a special excursion 
to Buffalo on account of the Pan-American 
Exposition, from Philadelphia, Washington, 
and Baltimore, and adjoining territory. Round- 
trip tickets, good going only on train leaving 
Washington 7.50, Philadelphia 8.30, and Balti- 
more 8.50 a. m., Harrisburg 11.35 a. m., and 
on local trains connecting therewith, and good 
to return on regular trains within seven days. 
including day of excursion. will be sold at rate of 
$9.00 from Philadelphia, $10.00 irom Baltimore 
and Washington, $8.40 from Harrisburg, $5.65 
from Williamsport, and proporticnate rates from 
other points. For specific time and rates, 
consult local ticket agents. 


CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, ‘ 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock e} Philadelphia, Pa. 





Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 
hompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD SUMMER 
EXCURSION TICKETS TO BUFFALO, 
NIAGARA FALLS, AND OTHER SUM- 
MER RESORTS. 


On April 30, 1901, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company placed on sale Summer excursion 
tickets to Buffalo on account of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition, and to Niagara Falls. 

On May I, 1901, the regular Summer excur- 
sion tickets to all the principal Summer resorts 
east of Pittsburg and Buffalo were placed on sale 
at ticket offices of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company. 

These tickets bear the usual Summer excursion 
limit of October 31, 1901, except that the 
Niagara Falls tickets are good to return until 
November 30, 1901. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Summer Excur- 
sion Route Book for 1901 will be issued, as 
heretofore, on June I. 


WOODSTOWN ACADEMY 


Summer School for Boarding and Day Pupils, 
No. 203 N. Main Street, Woodstown, N. J., 
July 2 to August 13, I9o1. 

COURSES: I. Teachers’ Preparatory. 
II. College Preparatory. III. Commerical 
Preparatory. Instruction thorough. Terms 
moderate. 

BOARDING. A good Boarding Depart- 
ment, under the personal supervision of Mrs. 
A. C. Norris, is connected with the school. 





| 
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To the Heart of the Semi-Tropics 
By Unexcelled Train Service. 


Fast trains, composed exclusively of Pullman's 
finest Drawing-room, Sleeping, Dining, Library 
and Observation Cars, from principal Eastern 
and Western Points direct to the doors of 
Florida's famous resorts via 


PLANT SYSTEM OF RAILWAYS. 

Connection at Port. Tampa with fast United 
States Mail Steamships for CUBA, THE PEARL 
OF THE ANTILLES, calling at Key West. 


es 


Send for Rates, Schedules, etc., to 
J. J. FARNSWORTH, 
Eastern Passenger Agent, 
290 Broadway, 
New York. 


B. W. WRENN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 





For further information and circulars address the 
Principals. 
SUE H. COLES, M. E., (Millersville) 
WOODSTOWN, N. J. 
PERCIVAL C. NORRIS, (Princeton) 
PRINCETON, N. J. 
Successors to Prof. A. C. Norris, A.M. 


A SOUTHERN man, who is a large em- 
ployer of colored labor, said the other 
day, ‘‘I no longer employ colored men 
who cannot read and write. I find their 
ignorance too expensive."’ 























